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RANELAGH GARDEN GATE) 
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Gwe THE AVERAGE ENGLISHMAN a square yard of soil and he 
will make a garden out of it. The miracles he achieves year by year, 
in the most unpromising situations, never fail to excite our admira- 
tion and sometimes (recalling our own less successful experiments 
our envy. Our national passion for gardening is given its greatest 
expression later this month at the Chelsea Flower Show and no 
doubt we shall again be seen on the last day of the Show, bearing 
which we could not resist 


away in triumph some exotic wonder 





at the sale of exhibits. Whether it will bloom for us as it did for its 
original grower is, of course, another matter. We are ever optimis- 
tic, but past experience tends to show that some things are best left 
to experts. And that, when you come to think of it, is the reason 
why so many people leave their financial affairs to us. For the 
Midland Bank is widely experienced in all matters concerning 
money and its management and the services of a friendly expert in 


these matters are no further away from you than the nearest branch. 


Midland Bank Limited 


HEAD OFFICE 


POt 


~Y, LUNDON, E.C.32. 
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AT BETTER Time: 10.30p.m. 

BARS 
» EVERYWHERE Place: The “Cafe Royal” Regent Street 
1 Drink: Whisky and Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
ee 








Cafe Royal provides the setting for the lively conversation of the great names in litera- 
ture, the theatre and the arts. Enlivened, of course, by the liveliest of ‘‘mixers’’, 
CANADA DRY, top name in mixers for more than half a century. People of taste and dis- 
cernment everywhere are mixing CANADA DRy with the drink of their choice, be it Gin, 
Vodka, Scotch or Rye. Ask for CANADA DRY by name—for CANADA DRY Ginger Ale, Bitter 
Lemon or Soda Water. Now more and more served in Better Bars as a matter of course. 


anada Dry 


GINGER ALE - BITTER LEMON - SODA WATER 
Famous throughout the world 











Plush-and-gilt ...and shades of Oscar Wilde, Beerbohm and Beardsley. Now as ever, the 








The sign of 
Better Bars Everywhere 
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The shape of things to come? 





No: these things have already come to shape our world and your world. They have made ita MORGANS world. 
On April 1st 1961 The Morgan Crucible Company Limited—as you have known it—became a holding company. 


Its trading mantle fell on the following subsidiaries: 


IN THE CARBON WORLD... 
Morganite Carbon Limited, Battersea, London. 
IN THE CRUCIBLE WORLD... 
Morganite Crucible Limited, Norton, 
Worcester. 
IN THE EXPORT WORLD... 
Morganite Exports Limited, Battersea, London. 
IN THE CRUSILITE WORLD... 
Morganite Electroheat Limited, Wandsworth, 
London. 
IN THE RESEARCH WORLD... 
Morganite Research and Development Limited, 
Battersea, London. 
The established subsidiaries in the United Kingdom 
continue as in the past to be at your service: 
IN THE REFRACTORY WORLD... 
Morgan Refractories Limited. 
IN THE RESISTOR WORLD... 
Morganite Resistors Limited. 
IN THE LIGHT-SOURCE WORLD... 
Ship Carbon Company of Great Britain Limited. 
IN THE GRAPHITE WORLD... 
Graphite Products Limited. 
IN THE FRICTION WORLD... 
Morgan-Mintex Limited. 


There will be no charge in the activities of 

our overseas companies listed below: 

Morganite Australia Pty Limited, 
SYDNEY. 

S.A. Morgan, BRUSSELS. 

Morganite do Brasil Industrial S.A., 
SAO PAULO. 

Morganite Canada Limited, TORONTO. 

Etablissements Marshall S.A., 
ARGENTEUIL, Paris. 

Fours Rousseau-Creusets Morgan S.A., 
ARGENTEUIL, Paris. 

Morganite Italiana S.p.A., MILAN. 

Morganite Carbon K.K., OSAKA. 

Morganite del Caribe S.A. de C.V., 
MEXICO CITY. 

Morganite South Africa (Pty) Limited, 
JOHANNESBURG. 

Morganite A.G., ZURICH. 

Morganite Incorporated, NEW YORK: 


The Morgan Crucible Group 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED, 
BATTERSEA CHURCH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.11 


May 6, 1961 
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When new rails are brought out to the rail bank 
ready for delivery they inspect them for straight- 
ness, true angles and flaws in the metal and that’s 
what I’m doing at Workington Iron and Steel Com- 
pany where they roll not only lots of rails like,these 
for British Railways but a good share of all the rails 
exported from Britain and of course 
boy on the baal. te te: 0 b¢ very particular that 
rails are absolutely straight and 
sound and these rails weigh nearly a ton each so 
it’s. a big job but all in the day’s work for US. 
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APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY 
WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
STEEL, PEECH & TOZER 
this is eS SAMUEL’ FOX & CO. LIMITED 
OWEN & DYSON LIMITED 
UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS CO. LIMITED 
UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL CO. LIMITED 
DISTINGTON ENGINEERING CO. LIMITED 
YORKSHIRE ENGINE COMPANY LIMITED 





US.166. Everetts 
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LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY 


ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION 
of fine DUTCH, FLEMISH AND ITALIAN OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 
MAY Ist—MAY 3Ist 1961 
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Still-life, Flower Paintings, Land- 





scapes, Seascapes, River scenes, 


Interiors, etc. 
by 
Philip Wouverman, I. van Ostade, Jan 
Brueghel, Jacob Ruysdael, de Heem, 
Savery, J. de Momper, Grimmer, David 
Teniers, B. van Orley, B. van der Ast, 
Antonio Joli, Francesco Zurbaran, 


Louise Moillon. 
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WINTER LANDSCAPE BY JAN BRUEGHEL COPPER PANEL g}” x 11” 





Illustrated Catalogues 4/6 post free Prices on application. 


13 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
Telephone: WHltehall 9349 Cables: Leonardius, London 


SPINK & SON LTD. 
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Masterpieces of the sixteenth-century school 


GARDONE RIVIERA - SIRMIONE - DESENZANO | | 

SALO - MADERNO - GARGNANO - LIMONE - 

PORTESE - MANERBA - ISEO (Lake Iseo) 
MONTE ISOLA (Lake Iseo) 


Your Travel Agent or 


Information: ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE (E.N.LT.) 
201, Regent Street, London, W.1 


Ente Provinciale per il Turismo di BRESCIA 
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Renaissance Architecture - Roman antiquities 





Foppa Savoldo Romanino 
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ROSS 


ROSS ENSIGN LTD, 
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If you are not already the proud possessor of 
a pair of Ross binoculars and would like guidance ona 
suitable choice write for a copy of “How to Choose 
and Use Binoculars". Better still visit your dealer, 
he'll be able to show you more than a dozen different 
models including one at just the price you want to 
pay. There are even special Ross binoculars for 


spectacle wearers. 





Clapham Common North Side, London, S.W.4 
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There's no 
mistaking 
~ White Horse 
Whisky 








(the mellowness gives it away) 
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Doctors softly sing it 


as they go about their rounds, 
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Paper-sellers spread it 
through the length 
and breadth of towns, 
& 
Postmen shout it wildly 
as they're set upon by hounds— . 
The Es-so sign means hap - py mo - tor -ing Call at the Es-so sign 
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all the Editorial Matter, both [lustrations and Letierpress, is Strictly Reserved. 


SATURDAY, MAY 6, 1961. 


SIERRA LEONE WELCOMED INTO THE COMMONWEALTH: THE DUKE OF KENT, REPRESENTING THE QUEEN, SHAKING HANDS WITH 
SIR MILTON MARGAI AFTER HANDING OVER THE CONSTITUTIONAL INSTRUMENTS ON APRIL 27, IN FREETOWN. 


At the State opening of the Parliament of the newly independent Sierra Leone 
the Duke of Kent delivered her Majesty’s personal message, in which she 
said it was with special pleasure that she welcomed the country into the 
Commonwealth of family nations, and that ‘‘ You step forward into the councils 
of the world at a time of rapid change, but I know that Sierra Leone, grounded 
firmly in her own traditions, will play a worthy part there.” Earlier, Sir 


Maurice Dorman was sworn-in by Chief Justice Beoku Betts as Governor- 
General. The ceremony was attended by over 1000 chiefs and representatives 
from overseas, and a State Ball was held at Government House. In the 
Speech from the Throne the Duke of Kent announced universal adult suffrage 
at next year’s elections, when women will have the vote for the first time. 
On page 741 we publish photographs of the independence celebrations. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 5}d. ( These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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| is doubtless a good thing to be self-critical, 

but I feel it can be overdone. And I could not 
help thinking this when I read during a single 
weekend three articles in the newspapers, written 
by presumably sane people, suggesting that the 
guilt of Eichmann and his Nazi chiefs and collabora- 
tors in liquidating six millions, or whatever the 
number was, of helpless Jews is equalled, and 
more than equalled, by that of the British Govern- 
ment and electorate in manufacturing and stocking 
the nuclear deterrent. Such a sweeping self- 
condemnation suggests a curious inability to relate 
and compare one set of circumstances with another. 
It is true, of course, that the use of the nuclear 
deterrent might cause as many deaths as did 
Eichmann and those who ordered him to do his 
foul work. It might cause even 
more. Itistruealsothataman, 
who, shall we say, poisoned 
his wife or strangled a six-year- 
old child or a helpless woman 
in the summer of 1940 des- 
troyed considerably less 
human life than a Battle of 
Britain pilot who, at the hazard 
of his own life, shot down a 


this reason to equate the Battle 
of Britain pilot with the mur- 
derer? Is there not, in fact, all 
the difference in the world 
between the morality of their 
two positions? And would it 
not be as well to stop talking, 
and thinking, nonsense ? 

For nonsense it is, and it 
needs saying so. The crime 
committed by Eichmann and 
the Nazi ideologues who 
employed him was that they 
inflicted death and suffering 
on millions of helpless sentient 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


to use it, though I believe it to be a mistaken one. 
For it does seem to me to be demonstrably untrue 
to maintain that successful, unjust and unprovoked 
violence cannot produce as much evil as the 
violence used to repel and prevent it. It can, and 
frequently does, produce far more. Who can 
measure the sum total of evil and suffering alike 
unloosed by the assault of Nazi Germany and 
Soviet Russia on the Polish people in 1939? To 
form even the faintest idea of it a man would have 
had to have suffered transportation to, and in- 
carceration in, one of the terrible slave camps of 
Stalin’s Siberia. Are the men who unloosed and 
inflicted all that suffering and evil on helpless 
millions no more guilty than the Polish soldiers 
who gave their lives in seeking to resist and destroy 





in many cases, of everything they hold dear and 
that renders life worth living to them. And in 
doing so, as they have repeatedly and horribly 
proved, they are prepared to use violence of the 
most extreme kind, and, in their own perverted 
morality, can see no harm in doing so. To them 
murder and mass massacre are fully justified if 
they advance the triumph of Communism and 
Communist dictatorship. How then can the 
imposition of such a dictatorship, with all it involves 
of violence and suffering for its helpless victims, 
be resisted except by the threat of repelling force ? 
And if a particular weapon, however destructive, 
in the hands of the would-be aggressor or enslaver 
gives the latter such overwhelming advantage in 
any appeal to force that he can only be resisted 
by a defender with a similar 
weapon, is it wrong for the 
latter to make clear his ability 
to resist by possessing him- 
self of such a weapon? The 
truth is that any weapon that 
can deprive a man of life or 
limb is an instrument of evil. 
The point is that, like the 
Spitfire or the swords with 
which the Spartans fought at 
Thermopylz, it can also be 
an instrument for repelling 
evil, For there are worse 
things than death—a fate 
which attends every one of us, 
and at no distant date—and, 
in the words of the medizval 
Church, “It is better to perish 
in battle than to look upon the 
outrage of our nation and our 
altars.” Those who deny this 
ought to ask themselves 
whether they would approve 
either of themselves or of 
others who, because of the fear 
of nuclear destruction, refused 
to resist the aggression of 


creatures wantonly and with- 
out the slightest necessity. It 
is in this word necessity that 
the whole moral question of 
killing or not killing resides. 





a ttn Ret . 
“LET US USE OUR EXPERIENCE AND OUR ENERGY TO ENSURE THAT OUR CONTRIBUTION TO MANKIND'S ADVANCE 
IN THE YEARS AHEAD IS WISE, FORCEFUL AND EFFECTIVE. IT IS THERE THAT GREATNESS LIES”: THE PRIME 





those whom they regard as 
utterly abominable. It is no 
argument for a _ Left-wing 
sympathiser or fellow traveller 
to say he would not regard 





And in recognising or 
admitting this, one comes face 
to face with the nature of 
the world we inhabit. 
For some inscrutable reason 
beyond the power of our intelligences to fathom 
we are born into a world in which every creature 
possesses the power to inflict death and suffering 
on some other creature, and in which, ultimately 
speaking, no creature or species can hope to survive 
which does not at some point or other repel such 
attacks, if made, onitself. If another man attempts 
to kill me or my children, have I, for instance, a 
right to repel him even if the only way in which 
I can do so involves his destruction ? The true, 
logical, 100 per cent. pacifist will reply no; 
violence should always be met by non-violence and 
submission, even if the violence involves injury not 
only to oneself but to others weaker than oneself 
who look to one for help and whom it lies within 
one’s power to protect. According to this argument, 
if the only way in which a man can prevent a child, 
say his own daughter, from being assaulted and 
murdered is by shooting or fatally injuring the 
child’s assailant, then he should stand aside and 
leave the latter free to do his worst. Violence of 
any kind, the pacifist maintains, only breeds worse 
violence; it does not limit but merely increases the 
sum total of evil in the world. This is a perfectly 
logical argument, and a man has a moral right 


It was necessary to cultivate tolerance in art, for “ 


what 
called traditional. It is obvious that the world wants them both, and how uncivilised it is to stand on two sides 


BANQUET 
At the annual dinner of the Royal Academy of Arts on the eve of the Summer Exhibition, the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Harold replied to the toast of Hi 
of Air Staff, to that of the Armed Forces; 


Sir Charles Wheeler, P.R.A. r 


of a gulf and hurl epithets across it." 


those who struck at their homes, their families 
and their country? And were the Jews who, 
faced by annihilation, took up arms and fought in 
the sewers of the Warsaw ghetto against their 
wanton and brutal destroyers unloosing as much 
suffering and evil as the men who ordered them to 
be massacred ? As Dr. Johnson might have said, 
“* What stuff is here!” 

Yet though the pacifist position can lead to 
such absurdities, it is at least logical. What is not 
logical is the position of those who can see no evil 
in the action of a Jewish or Polish—or Hungarian 
or Cuban—resistance fighter, or even a British 
Battle of Britain pilot, and yet condemn out of 
hand and confuse with the monstrous cruelties 
and crimes of an Eichmann or Himmler the action 
of the British and American Governments in 
seeking to defend man’s right to freedom by arming 
themselves with the same weapons as those 
possessed by the authoritarian aggressors who wish 
to deprive mankind of that freedom. For, as every 
Hungarian or Lett or Lithuanian knows, those who 
have created by the use of violence the Communist 
dictatorships of Eastern Europe do wish and seek 
to deprive men and women of political liberty and, 


it as right to resist a 
Russian invasion or ulti- 
matum. The test is, would 
he regard it as right 
not to resist invasion and 
enslavement by Fascists or apostles of apartheid ? 
And if the reply is, only if such despicable 
aggressors did not possess nuclear weapons, what 
are we to think of the fellow? Robbie Burns, 
it will be remembered, had a word for him— 
rather perhaps an unprogressive and unkind one: 

Wha will be a traitor knave ? 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave ? 

Wha sae base as be a slave ? 

Let him turn and flee ! 
To use the nuclear weapon, that cruel, terrible 
and suicidal instrument of destruction, save in 
manifest self-defence and as the only means of 
withstanding its use by an aggressor, would be 
as vile as it would be foolish, and, remembering 
that even Hitler did not resort to gas, one can only 
pray that no man will ever be so vile and foolish 
as to do so. But to cast aside the only weapon 
with which its use, or abuse, can be resisted 
would be the act neither of a wise nor a brave man. 
No one can call himself free, or deserves to be, 
who is not in the last resort prepared to die, 
“not for glory, nor for wealth, nor for honour, 
but for that freedom which no good man will 
surrender but with his life.” 
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FESTIVE AND GAY: SIERRA LEONE—NOW A COMMONWEALTH NATION. 
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INSPECTING A GUARD OF HONOUR AT FREETOWN AIRPORT ON HIS ARRIVAL: THE DUKE OF KENT, THE DUKE OF KENT SHAKING HANDS WITH SOME OF THE COLOURFULLY DRESSED DANCERS, 
WHO REPRESENTED THE QUEEN AT THE INDEPENDENCE CEREMONIES AND CELEBRATIONS. WHO GAVE A DISPLAY OF TRADITIONAL DANCING AT THE RECREATION GROUND, FREETOWN. 
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PART IN A DISPLAY OF WUNDE DANCING AND SINGING AT FREETOWN ON APRIL 25. 


THE DUKE OF KENT WITH THE PRIME MINISTER OF SIERRA LEONE, SIR MILTON MARGAI (LEFT), TALKING WITH DR. ARTHUR RAMSEY, ARCHBISHOP-DESIGNATE OF CANTERBURY: 
AND THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, SIR MAURICE DORMAN, IN THE GARDEN OF GOVERNMENT HOUSE. THE DUKE OF KENT AT THE OPENING OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Sierra Leone celebrated her attainment of nationhood with widespread festivity | day of the celebrations many members of the Opposition All Peoples Congress 
and rejoicing. After the proclamation at midnight, April 26, the new state’s | had been arrested for attempted sabotage. A number of explosions occurred 
green, white and blue flag was unfurled at Brookfields playground, and there | at power stations and telephone wires were cut. Independence celebrations in 
followed long cheering and singing. The Duke of Kent, who represented her | London took the form of an Eve of Independence Night at Guildhall, a pageant, 
Majesty, wished the new state good fortune and prosperity at a banquet and | a fashion parade, and a Thanksgiving service at St. Paul’s Cathedral at which 
spoke appreciatively of the great welcome he had been accorded. On the first Princess Alexandra represented the Queen. 
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THE QUEEN MOTHER IN TUNISIA: A FOUR-DAY VISIT TO A YOUNG NATION. 


THE QUEEN MOTHER BEING GREETED AS SHE LEFT BRITANNIA AND STEPPED ON TUNISIAN 
SOIL FOR THE FIRST TIME AT 


THE QUEEN MOTHER, WITH PRESIDENT BOURGUIBA JUST BEHIND HER, AT A PRESIDENTIAL 
RECEPTION IN HER 


TUNIS, WHERE SHE RECEIVED 
A WARM WELCOME. 


SMILING WITH HER CUSTOMARY CHARM: THE QUEEN MOTHER 
AS SHE SIGNED HER NAME IN A BOOK AT A POINT DURING 


TO THE QUEEN MOTHER BY THE TUNISIAN SECRE- 
TARY FOR EDUCATION IN A MUSEUM ON APRIL 26. 


CLAPPED BY THE GIRL WORKERS AT A STATE CLOTHING FACTORY IN TUNIS WHICH SHE HAD 
JUST VISITED: THE QUEEN MOTHER ON APRIL 26. 


The scenes on this page provide a striking contrast to what was happening in 
Tunisia’s neighbour, Algeria, at the time of the Queen Mother’s visit. She 
arrived at theeport of Tunis in Britannia on April 24 and was taken to meet 
the President of Tunisia, M. Bourguiba, who gave a reception and dinner for 
her that evening. The next day after she had visited a clothing factory and 
seen the ruins of Carthage, the President was her guest at dinner on board the 
Royal yacht. On April 26 the Queen Mother laid a wreath in the Common- 


HONOUR AT DAR-ES- 


A YOUNG PATIENT, OBVIOUSLY GETTING BETTER, IN THE 
BARDE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL IN TUNIS ON APRIL 26 ATTRACT- 


GREETED BY THE PRESIDENT OF TUNISIA, M. BOURGUIBA, ON HER ARRIVAL AT HIS PALACE: 
THE QUEEN MOTHER ON APRIL 24. 


wealth war cemetery at Medjez El Bab and the next day she visited another 
Commonwealth cemetery at Enfidaville. She received the biggest welcome 
of her visit when she went to Kairouan, the most important religious centre 
in the country, on April 27. The official visit ended the next day when she 
left Sousse in Britannia to sail to Sardinia where she met the Queen and the Duke 
of Edinburgh at the start of their Italian visit. She flew back to London by 
the Comet which had brought the Queen and Duke to Sardinia on April 29. 
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GREAT RELIGIOUS MSS.; THE LORD MAYOR; SCULPTURE; THE 2000 GUINEAS. 





Wolff, made a presentation 
to Sir Bernard. 





(Right.) OUTSIDERS’ DAY AT 
THE RACES: THE FINISH OF 
THE 2000 GUINEAS AT NEW- 
MARKET ON APRIL 26, 
SHOWING THE WINNER, NO. 24. 
The first two horses in the 
2000 Guineas, the race that 
is a prelude to the Derby, 
were 66 to 1 outsiders: 
Rockavon, ridden by 

Stick, and Prince Tudor, 
ridden by W. Rickaby. The 
third horse was Time Greine 
(25 to 1). It was Rockavon’s 
only entry so far in a classic 
race. Prince Tudor, a Derby 
entrant, was in front up to 
the Bushes, but then swerved, 
and his rider had to 
straighten to prevent an 
accident. Rockavon won by 
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DUE TO BE DEDICATED AT A SERVICE IN ST. CLEMENT DANES CHURCH, THE R.A.F. CHURCH 
IN LONDON : BOOKS BEARING THE NAMES OF RAF. DEAD. 

Eight Books of Remembrance containing 105,000 names will be dedicated on May 7 

inkthe presence of the Duchess of Kent and the Duke of Kent. Twelve men and women of 

the Society of Scribes and Illuminators have been working on the books for some years. 








A FAMOUS BIBLE ON VIEW AT THE LAMBETH PALACE LIBRARY: ONE OF THE TWO 


SURVIVING MANUSCRIPTS CONNECTED WITH THE AUTHORISED VERSION. 


This is the Bishop's Bible of 1602 by the Bodleian Library), on which the transla- 
tion of the Authorised Version of 1611 was based. Ge ton camuieon oon te 


translators. 





other manuscript in the exhibition is an actual translation of the 
Episties of St. Paul—and the Canonical Epistles. It closes on June 24. 
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A GREAT SCULPTOR AND HIS WORK: MR. HENRY MOORE, SIX PIECES OF WHOSE SCULPTURE HAVE 
BEEN PRESENTED TO THE TATE GALLERY BY THE “ FRIENDS OF THE TATE.” 


The six 


-acquired works by Henry Moore have been placed with the Moores already in the 


newly. 
Tate Gallery at the end of the sculpture gallery, an ae es Se ee 


him. 


The new works have been chosen in conjunction with the artist 








|= Algiers revolt collapsed in 
night. One ofthe leading criminals 


—perhaps the most persuasive and 
authoritative of the band—General- 
Maurice Challe, was the first to throw 
up the sponge. There was some talk 
of resistance to his decision from his 
colleagues, even of efforts to beat him 
to the radio or repair their shaken 
fortunes after he had quitted it, but this momen- 
tary impulse immediately faded away and with 
it the rebellion. Challe at once boarded his waiting 
aircraft and flew to Paris to give himself up. He 
is, it need not be added, subject to the extreme 
penalty which the law provides—the death 
penalty—and should this be exacted from one 
man alone he would be the victim. This would 
be only just and certainly approved by everyone 
inside and outside France except those who are 
opposed to the death penalty on principle. 


There may be some excuses 
for the insurrection of fifteen 
months ago, which do not 
apply to this. It can be argued 
—and General de Gaulle him- 
self is thought to te of that 
opinion—that the movement 
of January 1960 was primarily 
intended to secure Algérie 
Frangaise, whereas this aimed 
primarily at the overthrow of 
the State itself. The distinc- 
tion is certainly narrow, but it 
is not undeserving of attention. 
Within a few hours the streets 
of Algiers were deserted by all 
save the guardians of law and 
order, including short-term 
conscripts as well as the armed 
Gendarmerie. If any single 
event can be given as that 
which decided General Challe 
that all was up, it was prob- 
ably the single blank round 
fired from a frigate when the 
rebels approached the naval 
base. The Navy has an anti- 
Gaullist tradition, but it has 
been nevertheless the arm of 
the service least affected by 
the poison. 

The worst folly on the part 
of observers now would be to 
underrate the dangers which 
have been set at rest. I person- 
ally did not consider the revolt 

to overthrow the régime 
by direct action against Paris 
by the use of parachute troops 
or any other measures, least of 
all when I learnt that General 
de Gaulle had called out and 
armed a “ Home Guard.” It 
had always been clear that the 
whole of the Left Wing was 
backing him, so that this well- 
inspired action enormously 
increased his strength. Yet 
the rebels might nevertheless 
have brought about a national 
disaster which would at best 
have taken years to repair and 
which might never have been 
completely repaired. 


Deep and dangerous plots in 
France there were, but they 
may well have contributed to 
the discomfiture of the rebels 
in Algeria rather than rein- 
forced them. The swoop on 
known opponents and suspects 
in France would seem to have 
induced them to go off at half- 
cock because they felt there 
was not a moment to be lost. 
It will be imteresting to dis- 
cover how much truth there is 
in one or two reports that air- 
craft pilots and crews earmarked 
for carrying parachutists 
refused pointblank to fulfil their role, but it looks 
at the moment as though this interpretation of 
events was correct. It is even said that the ground 
staff at some airfields sabotaged aircraft, a still 
more decisive action. If so, I hope they included 
those of Maison Blanche, which provided me 
with some of the happiest and most interesting 
experiences of my life during the Second World War. 


One important consideration is the future of 
the Foreign Legion. I have always felt intense 
admiration for that of France and for its priceless 
service, but the whole principle of Foreign Legions 
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has appeared to me to be a dangerous anachronism 
in modern times. Am I wrong in my impression 
that it represents a shuffling off of national respon- 
sibilities, that there is or may be a touch of 
degradation in relying on mercenaries for duties 
which ought to be carried out by citizens of the 
country? I do not think so, and I know that our 
political and military authorities have seen this 
flaw, moral as well as practical, in the system. 
We sometimes say jocularly that the Gurkhas 
are a Foreign Legion, but they are enrolled with 





the assent and in the interest of the Nepal 
Government, as well as our own. 


It now looks likely that the Foreign Legion 
will be disbanded, as it assuredly should be. It 





and spoke of the country’s com tte wits rtiaie: The Duke 
and Miss Katharine Worsley are to be married in York Minster on J 8. 


Drawn from the life by Stephen Ward, at a sitting specially granted to “ The Mustrated London News.” 
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should be taken immediately, but such 
processes take more time than the 
amateur supposes and a proclamation 
does not benefit from being immediate 
unless it is followed by instant action. 
General de Gaulle will not be baulked 
by this dilemma. 


Yet another reason for the collapse 
was that its basis was not as wide as it looked to 
the outside world—perhaps even to the rebel 
generals, besotted as they were, but of this we 
cannot speak with certainty. We know, however, 
that the advanced guard was disproportionately 
strong to the main body, and though advanced 
guards are necessities in war, battles are not won 
by them alone. It is “le Gros,” as the French 
term the main body, which decides the issue, and 
this was the principle of Napoleon, that of fixing 
the enemy with the advanced guard, which con- 
fined its liberty till he was 
ready to crush it with the 
main body. Here I quote my- 
self, which may be a bad habit, 
and this time from a book, 
“The Art of War,” which the 
Oxford University Press will 
not publish until later in May. 
“He saw with his own eyes 
when the time was ripe and 
the enemy’s a were wan- 
ing. Then at his signal the 
massed batteries of the Guard 
Reserve dashed to the front at 
a gallop, unlimbered within 
500 yards of the enemy, and 
proceeded to tear with extreme 
rapidity a hole with case- 
shot in the opposing battle 
formation.” 


General de Gaulle, steeped 
in the battle lore of the 
Emperor, has lived up to his 
precepts, just as the rebels 
have forgotten them or slurred 
them over with false doctrine. 
His secondary force in Ger- 
many had given him some 
anxiety, though I doubt if it 
was comparable to that pro- 
ceeding from Algeria. It 
seemed to me, however, that 
the recall of a substantial part 
of it to France a few days 
earlier pointed rather to con- 
fidence than to distrust. 
Whether or not I was correct 
in this, the effect was all that 
he could have desired, and I 
can repeat in all sincerity my 
view that he had never put 
a foot wrong from start to 
finish. 


The rebels had one good 
card in their hand, the full 
significance of which was not 
wholly realised until after the 
outbreak of the Second World 
War, though Hitler had 
trumped with it earlier. I need 
not say it was the radio, which 
had served as the advanced 
guard in the fullest and truest 
sense. How many States were 
overthrown, how many leaders 
by no means all of them by 
nature addicted to the role of 
Quisling were first unsettled 
and then paralysed by such 
machinations, how many 
armies were suborned and cor- 
rupted, how many crushing 
victories were won! Signs 
have not been wanting, how- 
ever, that its appeal is slightly 
on the wane, and in this case 


It would be untimely to go 
on to consider in detail the broadest perspective, 
whether he will prove as successful in his long- 
term policy of a free Algeria with its own responsible 
Government independent of the French Parliament 
and no longer represented in it if undesirable, but 
preserving a link with France. The best-instructed, 
who I am convinced include more optimists than 
pessimists, have recently céncluded that his chances 
were favourable, an opinion which I have often 
expressed here. If they were right, then the 
prospects have vastly improved. The last word must 
be one of gratitude and admiration of the role of 
the broadminded President Bourguiba of Tunisia. 
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(Left.) 
GENERAL CHALLE, 
THE LEADER OF 


ALGERIA ON APRIL 
26. FIVE OTHER 
GENERALS WERE 
TAKEN TO PARIS ON 
APRIL 28. 





(Right.) 
MEN OF THE IST 
PARACHUTE REGI.- 








RENDER, TOSIDI-BEL- 
ABBES FOR DISBAND- 
MENT ON APRIL 27. 


UNITS OF THE FRENCH FLEET IN THE HARBOUR AT ALGIERS ON APRIL 27. THE LOYALTY 
OF THE NAVY MAY WELL BE A PRINCIPAL CAUSE IN THE FAILURE OF THE INSURRECTION. 


PARIS AND ALGERIA. 
THE END OF THE FOUR- 
DAY REVOLT. 


|= military revolt in 
Algeria collapsed quite 
suddenly on the night of 
April 25-26 and it became 
apparent that the four retired 
Generals, Challe, Salan, Zeller 
and Jouhaud had completely 
miscalculated the support they 
could expect from other arms 
of the services in Algeria. 
In the evening of April 25, 
Colonel de Boissieu called on 
General Challe to demand 
surrender and this was 
apparently given. Later 
General Challe his 
mind, ordered the mobilisation 
of Algerian reservists and 
urged the population to rally 
at the Forum. There was 
some firing in the neighbour- 
hood of the Forum; and at 
1 a.m. on January 26 the 
Algiers Radio announced that 
it was again in loyal hands 
and that the insurrection was 
at an end. General Challe 
gave himself up and was flown 
to Paris to await trial. The 
other three leaders at the time 
of writing were still at large. 


(Right.) 
AN HOUR BEFORE THE SURRENDER: 





LISBON. PORTUGAL’S FIRST NUCLEAR REACTOR, WHICH WAS BUILT IN EIGHTEEN 
MONTHS IN THE TOWN OF SACAVEM, FIVE MILES OUTSIDE THE CAPITAL. STUDENTS FROM 


COIMBRA AND LISBON UNIVERSITIES WILL USE IT 
FOR TRAINING PURPOSES. THE PORTUGUESE PRIME 
MINISTER IS EXPECTED TO VISIT IT SOON. 


> * 2. % 
THE BLACK SEA, U.S.S.R. A LINK WITH 
THE STRATOSPHERE: THE SCENE AT KHERSON AS 
A NEW 22,000-TON OCEAN-GOING LINER IS LAUNCHED 
—REPORTEDLY AHEAD OF SCHEDULE. HER NAME 
IS THAT OF A NEW RUSSIAN HERO, THE COSMONAUT, 
YURI GAGARIN. 


POMPEII, ITALY. WITNESS TO THE MIGHT OF VESUVIUS: THE CALCIFIED BODIES OF 
EIGHT PEOPLE WHO HAVE BEEN UNCOVERED DURING EXCAVATIONS. 


These bodies—of three men, two women and three chi 


children—are th to 
two families who were tly fleeing the disaster of August, A.D. 79, when Mount 
people and completel: 


Vesuvius erupted, 2000 
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STOCKHOLM. ON THE SURFACE AGAIN AFTER $83 YEARS: THE 
17TH-CENTURY WARSHIP VASA BEING RAISED. 
On August 10, 1628, the 1400-ton Vasa sank just as she was embarking 
on her maiden voyage. On April 24, 1961, she was raised from the 
mud, so i — the oldest intact and identified warship in 
existence, althoug ving seen less service than almost any. Eventually 
a museum will be built around the ship. 
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HILVERSUM, NETHERLANDS. A CROSS ON THE LANDSCAPE: AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE 
NEW BUILDING BUILT FOR THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF RADIO NETHERLANDS, WHICH IS DUE TO 


BE PUT INTO OPERATION IN AUGUST OR SEPTEMBER THIS 
YEAR. THE PIT IN THE BACKGROUND IS TO BE A POND 
FOR AIR-CONDITIONING. 


LUANG PRABANG. A SOLEMN PROCESSION IN A 
COUNTRY DIVIDED WITH CIVIL WAR: PART OF THE CREMA- 
TION CEREMONY OF THE LATE KING SISAVANG VONG, OF 
LAOS, ON APRIL 29. THE KING DIED IN 195@ AT THE AGE 
OF SEVENTY-FOUR. MEANWHILE COMMUNIST TROOPS WERE 
STRENGTHENING THEIR GRASP NEARBY. 


CUBA. THE SMILING VICTOR: DR. FIDEL CASTRO, THE PRIME MINISTER, WITH DR. ELSA 
GUTIERRES, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERATION OF CUBAN WOMEN. 


it to belong While United States authorities and Cuban rebels were icting that the le in Cuba 


would continue until the Government is overthrown, in Russia it was announced on April 30 


ly burying the town. that a Lenin Peace Prize has been awarded to Dr. Castro. 
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STUTTGART, GERMANY. OPENED TO AIRCRAFT ON APRIL 2] AND GIVING THEM A LONGER RUN FOR 

nn | TAKE-OFF AND LANDING: A VIEW OF THE NEW RUNWAY AT STUTTGART WHICH HAS BEEN CONSIDERABLY 

OSNABRUCK, WEST GERMANY. THE CEREMONY OF PRESENTA- ‘ LENGTHENED TO TAKE THE LARGER JET AIRCRAFT WHICH NOW FLY TO THE CITY. THE WHITE SECTION IS 
TION OF NEW COLOURS TO THE FIRST BATTALION, THE LANCASHIRE FUSILIERS, | THE EXTENSION. RUNWAYS IN MANY AIRPORTS ARE BEING LENGTHENED TO TAKE LARGER AIRCRAFT. 


BY FIELD MARSHAL SIR FRANCIS FESTING, CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL 
STAFF, ON APRIL 25. THE OLD COLOURS WERE PRESENTED IN 1934. 


TOKYO. A JAPANESE HOVERCRAFT: CROWN PRINCE AKIHITO (WITH ARMS FOLDED, IN 
FRONT RIGHT) INSPECTING THE AEROMOBILE—ONE OF THE EXHIBITS AT THE FOURTH 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR WHICH WAS BEING HELD IN THE JAPANESE CAPITAL. 


jonseee 


TEXAS, U.S.A. CONVERTIBLE FROM AIRCRAFT TO MOTOR-CAR AND VICE VERSA: THE 
AEROCAR SEEN IN TEST FLIGHT OVER FORT WORTH. IT HAS AN AIR SPEED OF 100 M.P.H. 
AND WHEN CONVERTED TO TERRESTRIAL USE HAS A SPEED OF 60 M.P.H. 


SNAPS AANA 


WASHINGTON. PRESIDENT KENNEDY SIGNING A BILL ON APRIL 25 
WAS ARRESTED WHEN HE WALKED OUT OF A POLITICAL CONFERENCE ON THE CONGO'S FUTURE. MAKING THE VICE-PRESIDENT CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL AERO- 


President Tshombe and his Foreign Minister were arrested by Congolese soldiers on April 26, after they had NAUTICS AND SPACE COUNCIL. THE COUNCIL, WHICH IS BEING REFORMED 


alked out of th ference of Congolese political leaders at which the President is seen here. Mr. Tshombe 
ee had denounend the attitude of President Kasavubu to the United Nations. | WILL INCLUDE THE SECRETARIES OF STATE AND OF DEFENCE. 


LLL AAA E AAA AAO pasencarnneinetes tenis ae peeneenesens aeesrneneasartoss ee pes veneree sesanaes 
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KARACHI. A VIEW OF THE NEW UNITED STATES EMBASSY, DESIGNED BY MR. R. J. VEERE, THE NETHERLANDS. THE GAP NOW CLOSED—SEALING WALCHEREN AND THE 
NEUTRA IN A PLEASING AND FUNCTIONAL STYLE. THE NEW EMBASSY WILL HOUSE SEVENTY- BEVELANDS FROM THE NORTH SEA. HERE THE LAST CAISSON HAS BEEN PUT IN PLACE 
EIGHT AMERICAN AND 232 PAKISTANI EMPLOYEES OF THE STATE DEPARTMENTS IN KARACHI. | The or aa. os 4000 wer] _ a 2 a » rn ey comes De great feet main 
THE BUILDING, FOUR STOREYS HIGH, COVERS OVER 13, SQUARE YARDS. stage o the Delta Plan, through which the islands o alcheren an orth and Sout eveland wi 
eee 8 be linked. The scheme will shut off from the sea the estuaries in South Holland and Zeeland. 


armen ster nbeN LENSE vanes 


swevecesssontavenessensocieres aseneovensvveoseeses, an Wy aaa 


GILGIL, KENYA. WELCOMING TROOPS ON THEIR WAY TO THE CONGO: THE BAND OF THE 1st | MINNEAPOLIS, U.S.A. THE PARTIALLY ASSEMBL 
BATTALION THE INNISKILLINGS, CONDUCTED BY BANDMASTER WARRANT OFFICER R. HORN, PLAYING | MERCURY SPACE CAPSULE. THE TECHNICIAN IS ADJUSTING THE EARTH PATH INDICATOR. 
AT GILGIL RAILWAY STATION ON APRIL 25 FOR MALAYAN UNITED NATIONS TROOPS WHO WERE ON THEIR The large instrument at the top of the panel is controlled by a gyroscope and tells the 

| pilot if the capsule is falling. The revolving globe shows the astronaut his position on 


WAY TO DUTY IN THE CONGO. f - , ’ 
j, earth and where he will land if forced to eject. A recent Mercury-Atlas launching failed. 
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TOKYO. CLAIMED TO BE THE WORLD'S FIRST SINGLE-HEAD COLOUR TELEVISION RECORDER: YASSIADA, TURKEY. ON TRIAL FOR ANTI-CONSTITUTIONAL ACTIVITIES: (L. TO R.) 
AN EXHIBIT AT THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR. THE RECORDER CAN RECORD AND REPRODUCE 0. KAVUNCU AND THE DEPOSED PREMIER A. MENDERES AND DEPOSED PRESIDENT C. BAYAR. 
A SERIES OF PICTURES, IS VERY SIMPLE TO ADJUST AND MAINTAIN, AND CONTAINS EQUIPMENT Mr. Celal Bayar and Mr. Adnan Menderes are facing charges of inciting people to attack 
on the former President, Mr. Ismet Inénii. Sentence was deferred until the major charges 
of abrogation of the constitution had been brought at the end of the series of trials. 
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TRAGEDY IN SPAIN. 


“THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR.” By HUGH THOMAS.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


CAREFUL study of the Spanish Civil War by 

a trained historian was overdue, for in Spain, 
as in Ireland, the facts of history are only too often 
used as pegs upon which to hang political argu- 
ments, and in this way myths sodn come into being. 
Mr. Thomas has clearly done an immense amount 
of research, and some of his character-sketches— 
notably that of General Franco—are first-class, 
but when one lays this book down for the last time 
it is impossible to stifle a doubt whether it is the 
definitive work on the subject. At times, indeed, 
one gets the impression that the topic has been 
a little too big for the author, and those of us who 
have been concerned with Spain all our lives are 
liable to find that he has not a real “ feel ’’ for the 
country. Nor is this all, for Mr. Thomas cannot 
always resist the temptation to make sweeping 
statements without giving any evidence for them; 
as, for example, in the second chapter, which is 
quite the worst in the book, when he blames King 
Alfonso XIII for the defeat at Anual. He 
can also be wholly unjust where people 
whom he dislikes are concerned, such as 
the late Duke of Alba. In effect, good as 
the book is in many ways, it is a little 
immature. 


The fact is that, contrary to general 
belief, the struggle which began with the 
revolt of the Melilla garrison on July 18th, 
1936, had in its origin nothing to do with 
the clash between conflicting ideologies 
which was so prominent a feature of the 
contemporary international scene. The 
movement against the Government was 
purely military in its nature, and there 
were many precedents for it in the history 
of Spain. General Franco and his colleagues 
were thinking in terms of a pronunciamiento 
similar to that of Primo de Rivera thirteen 
years before, and it was only when their 
plans miscarried that they were forced to 
prepare for a civil war which had assuredly 
not entered into their original calculations. 
Certainly the movement was not monarchist 
in origin, for whatever the views of Franco 
himself, most of his generals, especially 
Queipo de Llano, were strong republicans 
at one time, and even Franco in the earlier 
days of the republic had refused to commit 
himself on the question of régime. Nor 
did the rising owe anything to 
the Falange, for José Antonio 
Primo de Rivera had _ been 
arrested and imprisoned some 
months before it took place, so 
he could hardly have been 
implicated. 


On the other hand, it is 
clear that Franco’s blow fore- 
stalled one by the Communists. 
Documents which fell into the 
hands of the Nationalists proved 
that the plans of the extreme 
Left were complete, and from 
them it would appear that the 
signal was probably the murder 
of Calvo Sotelo. At any rate, 
very early in the programme 
occurs the ominous phrase, 
‘execution of those who figure 
on the black lists.’’ Further items 
of interest were the provision for 
a pretended Fascist attack on 
the Socialist headquarters, and 
the appointment of Largo 
Caballero as President of the 
Spanish Soviet. Russian com- 
plicity was fully established. The 
Communist rising was originally to have taken 
place between May 3 and June 29, but it was subse- 
quently postponed until the end of July, and this 
change of plan enabled the Nationalists to get their 
blow in first. Indeed, the circumstances of the 
rising recall the words of Gladstone, who once said 
that “if no instructions had ever been addressed 
to the people of this country, except to remember 
to hate violence and love order and exercise 
patience, the liberties of this country would never 
have been attained.” 


Geographically the two sides were curiously 


placed The Government held Madrid, the whole 


eastern coast, La Mancha, New Castille, and 
Estremadura. This cut the Nationalists in the 
North off from those at Seville, but Guipuzcoa, 
Biscay, and Santander, which still acknowledged 
the Government, were in their turn separated from 
the rest of the territory under the control of 
Madrid. It was significant of what lay ahead that 
in the main this had been the line of division 
in previous civil conflicts. It had been so in 
the 17th century when the Catalans accepted 
Louis XIII as their ruler: it was the same again 
sixty years later when the Archduke Charles held 
Catalonia and much of Aragon against Philip V; 
and in the Peninsular War the afrancesados were 
particularly strong in the East of Spain. It was 
the old struggle of the Gothic-Celt-Iberians against 
the men of Romance blood. 


As Mr. Thomas points out, what may be des- 
cribed as the purely Spanish phase of the Civil War 





A MOUNTAIN BIVOUAC OF MILITIAMEN IN THE SIERRA: AN ILLUSTRATION FROM 
THE BOOK ON THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR WHICH IS REVIEWED ON THIS 


PAGE BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 





THE RESULTS OF CIVIL WAR: A TRAIL OF REPUBLICAN REFUGEES SEEN AS THEY WERE MAKING THEIR 
WAY INTO FRANCE AFTER THE DEFEAT OF THEIR SIDE. 


The illustrations from the book “ The Spanish Civil War” are reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, 


Eyre and Spottiswoode Ltd. 


ended in the first week of November, 1936. During 
this period it is true that France, then under a 
Popular Front administration, supplied the Govern- 
ment, and Italy the Nationalists, with a number of 
aircraft, but no political colour was thereby given 
to the struggle, nor was there any serious foreign 
attempt to interfere with its conduct. After 
November the nature of the contest changed, and 
for a space there was a real danger that, as at the 
beginning of the 18th century, a Spanish quarrel 
might develop into a European war. That this 
did not take place was largely due to the efforts of 
British diplomacy, but, in spite of them, inter- 
vention there was, and Spain experienced, though 


happily only 
to a modified 
extent, the fate 
of Germany in 
the Thirty Years’ 
War: that is to 
say she became 
the place where 
were tested the 
latest theories in 
strategy and 
politics. 





THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: MR. HUGH THOMAS. 
Mr. Hugh Thomas, who was born in 
1923, was educated at Sherborne and 
at Queens’ College, Cambridge, where 
he gained a First in history and was 


President of the Union. He joined 
the Foreign Office and remained with 
it until 1957. His published works 
include two novels, “‘ The World’s 
Game" and ‘“ The Oxygen Age.” 


In this re- 
spect Russia had 
to move more 
cautiously than 
Germany and Italy because many of the Spanish 
Communists looked to Trotsky rather than to 
Stalin, while a not inconsiderable number of the 
Government’s supporters were Anarchists. 
Accordingly the Kremlin, to use an apt 
phrase of Madariaga, ‘“‘ always kept the 
Spanish Revolutionaries on short commons 
so as to have them well in hand,” though 
she by no means neglected her own material 
interests, for as early as the autuinn of 1936, 
while Negrin was Minister of Finance, about 
1500 millions of pesetas in gold were trans- 
ferred from Spain to Russia. When Negrin 
died in Mexico in 1956 he left the documents 
concerning this transaction to Franco, but 
nothing has ever been heard of the gold. 
The hold of Russia increased, too, as French 
support dwindled: it had become clear that 
the Spanish Government’s aims were 
actually Communist, whatever might be 
alleged to the contrary, and this in no way 
appealed to the vast majority of the French 
people, whose gaze in any case was directed 
across the Rhine rather than across the 
Pyrenees as the whole international 
horizon grew steadily darker. 


Long before it ended the conflict had 
proved itself to be the most bitter and the 
most bloody of all the civil wars ever 
fought in the Peninsula, though at no time 
was the fighting on the scale which charac- 
terized the American Civil War. Mr. 
Thomas puts the total deaths at approx- 
imately 600,000, which is lower 
than the usually accepted figure, 
but he gives his reasons. Shoot- 
ing outside the battle line is 
difficult to estimate, but there 
can be little doubt that between 
14,000 and 16,000 priests were 
murdered by the Reds. Of 
course in a war of this nature 
the difference between an 
“execution”’ and an “‘atrocity”’ 
was a matter of opinion; if a 
supporter of the Government set 
fire to a church or raped a nun 
he was regarded in Communist 
circles as merely giving expres- 
sion to his political views, and 
if after falling into Nationalist 
hands he received the punishment 
he deserved one side referred to 
his ‘‘execution’’ while the other 
would aver that he was the 
victim of an “ atrocity.” 


These things are far from 
being forgotten in Spain today, 
and Franco receives a_ tre- 
mendous amount of support 
among all classes owing to the 
fear that if he were removed civil war might come 
again: Spaniards are divided on many issues, but 
they are all agreed that they do not want that. 
Abroad, the memory of the bitter struggle in 
Spain has had a moderating effect on political 
passions, and no one who was in France in the 
summer of 1958 is likely to deny that one of the 
most potent factors in the preservation of internal 
peace was the memory of what had happened 
twenty years before on the other side of the 
Pyrenees. 


*“ The Spanish Civil War.” By Hugh Thomas. 
Illustrated. With maps. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 42s.) 
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THE SHRINE OF A GREEK DEMI-GODDESS REVEALED ON 
THE COAST OF ASIA MINOR: THE 2400-YEAR-OLD TEMPLE 
OF HEMITHEA, NEAR PAZARLIK. 


By PROFESSOR J. M. COOK, of Bristol University, and DR. W. H. PLOMMER, of Cambridge University. 


$e upon a time there was a king who had 

three daughters called Molpadia, Rhoio and 
Parthenos. Rhoio was (no doubt) very beautiful, 
and the god Apollo fell in love with her. When 
her father discovered what had happened he was 
very angry; and not believing that her lover was 
a god, he had his daughter cast out to sea in an 
ark. But the waves carried her to the sacred island 
of Delos, and there her son grew up and became 
famous. The other two sisters remained at home, 
and their task was to guard their father’s wine- 
jar—wine was newly-invented at the time. One 
day they fell asleep, and the pigs came in from 
the yard and broke the jar so that the wine was 
lost. When they woke up the sisters could not 
face their father’s temper and ran to the seaside 
to throw themselves off the cliff. But 
Apollo caught them and carried them away 
to the Chersonese (opposite the island of 
Rhodes), where they separately received 
honours from the inhabitants and were 
worshipped as goddesses. 

Molpadia was renamed Hemithea and 
had her temple at Kastabos, where she 
carried out such miraculous cures that pil- 
grims came from great distances to her 
festival. In the course of the centuries the 
sanctuary became full of costly offerings; 
and it was so greatly venerated that con- 
querors and pirates left it untouched 
although the place was not protected by 
any fortification or guarded by custodians. 
Only, wine was not allowed in libations, 
and no one who had been eating pork 
might enter the sanctuary. 

This story is related by the Greek 
historian, Diodorus, who must have taken 
it from the writings of some Rhodian 
antiquary of the 3rd or 2nd century B.c. 
The story of the three sisters is, of course, 
a fairy tale. But the sanctuary must have 
been a real one; some traces of it must 
survive, and our object was to find it. 

In the year 1860 Admiral T. A. B. 
Spratt, Hydrographer Royal, discovered 
the remains of a Greek temple on a moun- 
tain crest at Pazarlik, above the head of 
the Gulf of Syme. He took it for a temple 
of Latona, and it is so marked on modern 
maps. But this was nothing more than a 
guess; and from recent discoveries made in 
the south-west corner of Asia Minor by Pro- 
fessors Cook and George Bean it began to 
appear that Spratt’s temple is in precisely 
the region where the temple of Hemithea 
must have stood. So permission was obtained 
from the Turkish Antiquities Department, 
and two short campaigns have been under- 
taken on the site in 1959 and 1960. Thanks 
to assistance from Cambridge and Bristol 
Universities and a Leverhulme travel award, 
the greater part of the sanctuary has been 
cleared to the ancient ground-level. In 1959 
no documentary evidence was found. But in 
1960 we had better luck: our surveyor, Mr. 
Kenneth Frazer, found a pitcher handle 
stamped with the name of the goddess (Fig. 4) 
and her name again appeared on an inscribed 
block in the wall of a building that we were 
excavating. 

The sanctuary of Hemithea lies in pine 
forests 900 ft. above sea-level, and commands a 
view over the indented coasts to Cnidus and Hali- 
carnassus, over 40 miles away. Admiral Spratt 
had seen a headless statue of a woman near the 
temple; the crest is now much overgrown, and 
we had to cut a good deal of scrub before we found 
this statue; it is of marble and over life-size, but 
now lacking the shoulders as well as the head 
(Fig. 9). We had hoped to find more statues, and 
certainly there was no lack of them in ancient 
times—for we found quite a number of statue 
bases; but the first sight that greeted us on arrival 
at Pazarlik in 1959 was a disused lime kiln, and 
it seems as though most of the marbles of the 
sanctuary have been rolled down into it, at one 
time or another, and turned into lime. We were, 
therefore, disappointed in our hope of finding 
handsome dedications such as Diodorus spoke 
of. But it quickly became clear that from an 
architectural point of view the sanctuary has 
considerable interest. 
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FIG. 2. THE AUDITORIUM OF THE THEATRE AT THE HEAD OF THE V. 
UNDER THE TEMPLE OF HEMITHEA. IT MAY HAVE HELD 5000-6000 PEOPLE 
DURING THE FESTIVALS AND IS EVIDENCE OF THE NUMBER OF PILGRIMS 


On the hill crest massive walls hold up a flat 
platform about 180 by roo ft. in extent; the walls 
stand up to 20 ft. high and were built in the 
4th century B.c. The stones of the temple itself 
were lying about in utter confusion when we started 
work, and in fact many of the great paving blocks 
were upside down. No earthquake could have 
caused this havoc, and undoubtedly the damage 
has been done by villagers ransacking the ruins 
for lead—the precious metal from which shot is 
made. 

On top of the platform we have here three 
works to consider: the Temple, the two East 
Buildings and a complicated precinct-wall just 
inside the edge of the platform on the east and at 
least two other sides. The first two works are 
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FIG.1. THE TEMPLE OF HEMITHEA ON THE ASIA MINOR COAST: A RECONSTRUCTION 
DRAWING, BY DR. W. H. PLOMMER, SHOWING ITS PROBABLE APPEARANCE 


FROM THE SOUTH-EAST, ¢. 300 B.C. 


The temple, which dates from about 350 B.C., was in the Ionic order. 
six columns at the ends and twelve on the long sides. Opposite it—on the right 
of the picture—are two plain east buildings, which were probably service 
and cult rooms. Around the altar court ran a screen wall in the well-known 
Pompeian style, but apparently dating from about 300 B.C. This wall had 
carved and cornices and was punctuated by temple-like z#dicules. 
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WHO VISITED THE SHRINE AT ONE PERIOD. 


shown by finds to be more or less contemporary. 
The interval before the third is hard to establish. 

The Ionic temple measured some 40 by 75 ft. 
on its stylobate (top step), and so was just a little 
smaller than the Theseum at Athens. Its stepped 
platform and the walls of its cella-building were 
of the local hard limestone. But its columns and 
entablature, like the moulded ground-courses of 
its walls and great threshold, were all of soft white 
marble. Red stone was used on at least one 
important feature. This lavish use of marble has 
led, unhappily, to the almost complete incinera- 
tion of the building in later times. Not only does 
no clamp survive here (cuttings show they were 
of the normal pi-clamp type); but of the marble 
cornice, for instance, which must have totalled 
over 200 ft. in length, we now have less than 2 ft. 
We found nothing at all of the pediments, nothing 
that we could certainly assign to the ceilings, and 
nothing of any altar to the east. Nor have we 
anything of the propylon at the entrance to the 


It had 





precinct. On the other hand, we did find some 
beautiful small things, miniature tile-ends and 
roof-gutters, which may come in part from the 
door, in part from a small shrine inside the cella. 

Being a work of about 350 B.c., our temple 
often recalls its famous contemporaries (Fig. 1). 
Like Priene, it is a tight design of twelve columns 
by six, and, like it, may have lacked a frieze 
(though we found not one dentil). It was even 
more strongly influenced than Priene by Doric. 
It has the tall Doric platform of three large steps 
(Fig. 5). Nor are its cella-walls in line with the 
penultimate columns of the short facades, as in 
normal Ionic, but well inside them, as in Doric. 
Like Didyma, it may have been an oracular 
temple, for it used similar effects. There was no 
false porch at the back of the cella; and the real 
porch (pronaos) was deep and apparently designed 
to give a good view of the cella, and divided from 
it by a lofty raised threshold; a miniature of that 
at Didyma. The cella’s interior was less polished, 
and its floor was of small stones, arranged 
herringbone-wise. But there is no reason to sup- 
pose it was hypethral (i.e., open to the sky). The 
temple of Diana at Ephesus is recalled by the 

architrave, with its very unequal divisions 

(fascia), and by the treatment of a large 

cylindrical ‘‘ puteal’’ in the centre of the 

pronaos (Fig. 8). This cult-object, perhaps 
unique, had a ground-course of red stone, 
but probably above this a frieze of figures, 

a miniature of the famous carved drums 

at Ephesus. 

The column-bases were fairly simple. 
Some of the rolls were treated to a pattern 
of squared leaves, an Ionic version of the 
Doric hawksbeak. The Ionic column- 
capitals were simple, but beautiful. Each 
volute was probably drawn from centres 
at the corners of three concentric squares; 
and the border of the canalis was in sec- 
tion a fillet, with a roll superimposed. In 
all this our capitals resemble the better 
capitals at Sardis. One Corinthian capital 
was found, apparently Roman. Its lower 
diameter is a little small for the external 
columns. So, if not an isolated offering, it 
is perhaps from a Roman alteration of the 
pronaos. Fig. 10 represents the pronaos- 
side of the threshold as found, with a large 
block covering the corner of its moulded 
foot. 

This evidence may help us to decide 
how long the temple stayed in use. Other 
evidence is the third building-work, the 
precinct-wall, with its zdicules, statue- 

bases and repeat-patterns of flattened archi- 
tecture, all recalling Pompeian work of c. 100 
B.c. but lacking the rigid symmetry of Pom- 
peian compositions. The mouldings of this 
screen-wall are jejune, its architraves very 
different from those of the temple. But the 
Halicarnassians’ inscription (mentioned below) 
on one of its blocks pushes it back, one would 
think, to near 300 B.c. 

The second building-work, the two east 
buildings (Fig. 11), though contemporary 
with the temple, lacks architectural preten- 
sions. In fact, the fagades of these buildings 
on the precinct were masked by the ‘“ Pom- 
peian ’’ screen-wall. The smaller building 
contained a squared platform, perhaps for a 
cult-object. The walls of both buildings were 
of rubble, almost dry, but competently set. 

An inscription cut on the front wall of the 
larger east building records that Philion, son 
of Philondas, a man of Hygassos, dedicated 
the temple to Hemithea; another inscription, 
carved on a block of the ‘‘ Pompeian ”’ sur- 
round, tells us that two men from Halicar- 
nassus wrought the temple, but here it is not quite 
clear whether this refers to the main temple or to 
one of the edicules. 

Under the floor of the temple there came to 
light traces of an earlier building with a doorway 
6 ft. wide and a porch faced with fine yellow 
plaster. In front of it, in the filling of chips under 
the floor of the later temple, were found many 
tiny coins of Rhodes, all of the 4th century B.c. 
before the time of Alexander the Great; they were 
mostly of bronze, but a few were of silver; the 
finest example is the two-drachma piece (actually 
found in the east buildings), which is shown in 
Figs. 6 and 7. A bronze plaque with a circular 
socket was found in the dry chips here. It is 
shown on the right in Fig. 3. Its condition was 
so perfect that at first sight it hardly seemed 
possible that it could be ancient, and we accused 
the workman of “ planting ’’ it for the sake of 
“ baksheesh.”’ But in fact it is an ancient door- 
post socket. [Continued opposite. 
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HIGH ON THE TURKISH COAST: HEMITHEA’S SANCTUARY, NOW IDENTIFIED. 
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| FIG. 3. (LEFT AND CENTRE) PI-CLAMPS, THE ONE ON THE LEFT STILL ENCASED IN LEAD; 
H (RIGHT) A BRONZE DOOR SOCKET; AND A BROKEN PICK. 





FIG. 4. THE SIGNATURE OF THE SITE: THE HANDLE OF A PITCHER WITH THE INSCRIPTION: “(THE 


PROPERTY) OF HEMITHEA.” ABOUT 300 B.C. 


FIGS. 6 AND 7. THE OBVERSE (LEFT) AND REVERSE OF A SILVER DIDRACHMA 
OF RHODES, SHOWING THE HELIOS HEAD, AND ROSE, BUD, AND GRAPES. 


LANNE EME ADEN: 


f FIG. §. THE SOUTHERN EXTERIOR SHOWING THE THREE 
h 


FIG. 9. A HEADLESS MARBLE STATUE OF A | 


STEPS ABOVE THE EUTHYNTERIA. THIS IS A DORIC FIG. 8. THE POSSIBLY UNIQUE REDSTONE BASIS FOUND IN THE TEMPLE ) GODDESS. WHEN SEEN BY ADMIRAL SPRATT, IN 
Y 


FEATURE IN AN IONIC TEMPLE. , PORCH. IT PROBABLY SUPPORTED A SCULPTURED DRUM OF WHITE MARBLE. 


FIG. 19. THE END OF THE MAIN THRESHOLD OF THE TEMPLE, WITH A CARVED 
LEAF-MOULDING AT THE FRONT, PARTLY CONCEALED BY THE BLOCK ON THE RIGHT. 


Castenetl Next to this in Fig. 3 is a bronze pi-clamp of the sort used for | 


joining two stone blocks together. The object on the extreme left is another, 
rather bigger clamp which is still encased in its original leaden sheath; the 
lead has been poured into the cutting round the clamp to hold it firmly in 
position. This clamp was still embedded in its socket when we uncovered 
the footing of the ‘“ Pompeian ” surround, and we strictly forbade the work- 
men to take it out; but they kept looking longingly at the lead and could not 
concentrate on their work until it was removed from their sight. At one point 
we were able to confront our workmen with evidence that their ancestors 
had been busy prising up the great paving slabs, and of a minor calamity 
that befell one of them. Jammed between two blocks of the surround we 
found the piece of iron shown second from the left in Fig. 3: it is the broad 
end of a pick which must have broken off when it was being used to prise 
the blocks apart. At the head of the valley just under the hilltop is the 
semi-circle of an ancient theatre 170 ft. across (Fig. 2). The tiers of seats 


1960, THIS STILL HAD SHOULDERS. 


FIG. 11. THE EAST BUILDINGS DURING EXCAVATION. ON THE LEFT ARE SQUARED BLOCKS OF THE 


are poorly constructed; but it must have held over 5000 people, and it is 
surprising to find a theatre in a so out-of-the-way place. It shows that 
Diodorus was right when he said that the festivals were attended by a great 
concourse of pilgrims. A broad road with a hairpin bend led up to the sanc- 
tuary from here, and on the slopes there can still be seen the foundations 
that supported wide esplanades and stone-built houses. There was not time 
to excavate here; but in one of the houses just under the sanctuary a cache 
of clay lamps came to light on the last day. They seem to have been 
deposited under the house floor, and some of them date back to about 500 B.C 
Apart from these lamps, very little was found which dates before the 4th cen- 
tury, and it seems as though it was only at that time that the sanctuary of 
Hemithea became a great centre of pilgrimage under Rhodian rule. Its 
heyday did not last long, for though the temple itself continued in use, the 
festival seems to have been already in a decline in the 2nd century B.C., when 
Roman jealousy reduced Rhodes to the condition of a second-rate Power. 
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100 YEARS AGO—THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR GETTING UNDER WAY. 


ie 


FORT MONROE, VIRGINIA, AS SEEN FROM THE JAMES RIVER, WHICH WAS STILL HELD BY FEDERAL HARPER’S FERRY, VIRGINIA, THE SCENE OF JOHN BROWN’S INSURRECTION, WHICH WAS 
TROOPS WHILE THE SOUTH WAS TRIUMPHANT AROUND. CAPTURED BY THE SOUTH ON THE SECESSION OF VIRGINIA. 
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SYMBOLIC OF THE LACK OF UNITY IN THE UNITED STATES: 
THE UNFINISHED BUILDINGS OF THE CAPITOL IN WASHINGTON. 


LL these illustrations, which come from the 
issue of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News ’’ for 

May 25, 1861, show places and scenes involved in 
the early stages of the Civil War. Our correspondent 
in describing Harper’s Ferry refers to the ‘‘ notoriety 
it obtained in consequence of one John Brown, an 
Abolitionist enthusiast, having endeavoured to get 
up an insurrection here.’’ The bird’s-eye view of 
the Capitol is particularly interesting because while 
in its still unfinished state it could be seen from the 
Blue Ridge in Virginia which was held by the 
Confederate troops. The famous dome was not 
completed until 1865, the year in which the war 
ended. The scene outside the fire engine house in 
New York with its crowds of flamboyant Yankees 
who seem to have stepped out of the pages of 
“Martin Chuzzlewit ’’ shows an interesting social 
phenomena at work; the fire brigades in many 
American towns were ‘“‘ composed of picked men 
of the city ’”’ and thus acted as well-organised clubs. 
There the questions of the Civil War would be hotly 
debated and President Lincoln’s calls for volunteers 

posted up and promulgated. 


(Right.) WAR EXCITEMENT IN NEW YORK: THE SCENE IN FRONT 
OF A FIRE ENGINE HOUSE POSTED WITH PLACARDS 
DENOUNCING THE SOUTH. 
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5 THE EDUCATION OF COMMONWEALTH YOUTH—LXXXV. = | 
Y, THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. g | 






































A MEMORIAL TO GRADUATES WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES FOR THEIR COUNTRY : THE SOLDIERS’ TOWER, DEDICATED IN 1924. 
Specially drawn for “‘ The Illustrated London News" by Edward Goodall. 
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The idea of the University of 
Toronto took form late in the 
18th century while Toronto still 
was forest, its only mark of 
destiny a sandy peninsula which 
hooked into Lake Ontario pro- 
mising safe anchorage for war- 
ships. The man who could see 
the towers of a university rising 
in a wilderness was John Graves 
Simcoe, first Lieutenant- 
Governor of Upper Canada. In 
1792, before leaving Devonshire 
to take up his appointment, 
Governor Simcoe included “a 
college of the higher class” 
among the institutions he pro- 
posed to establish. “It would 
be eminently useful,”’ he said. 
“It would give a tone of prin- 
ciples and manners that would 
be of infinite support to govern- 
ment.”’ After four years in the 
New World, Governor Simcoe 
advanced his plan with even 
more conviction. ‘‘I am daily 
confirmed in the necessity for a 
university,”’ he wrote to the 
Bishop of Quebec. ‘It would 
have great influence in civilising 
the Indians and, what is of more 
importance, those who corrupt 
them.” In 1827, Governor Sim- 
coe’s vision began to take tangible 
shape with the granting by 
George IV of a Royal Charter for 
a university to be known as 
King’s College in the Town 
of York, [Continued below, right. 
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PRESENTED TO THE UNIVERSITY BY THE MASSEY FOUNDATION: A VIEW OF HART HOUSE, SHOWING THE FRONT ENTRANCE. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE—THE PROVINCIAL ARTS COLLEGE AND THE OLDEST BUILDING ON THE CAMPUS. 
DOORWAY IS A NOTED ARCHITECTURAL FEATURE. 
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Continued.) Capital of Upper Canada. Upper Canada now is 
Ontario, Canada’s wealthiest and most heavily populated 
province. York is Metropolitan Toronto, the country’s 
economic capital and one of her great centres for the arts 
and sciences. And King’s College, which clung to life 
through the bitter controversies of its first years, has been 
the University of Toronto for more than a _ century. 
Geographically, the University is the heart of Toronto. 
University properties include the Faculty of Dentistry 
building in the hospital district, one-time country estates 
on the city’s periphery, and the University Forest of 17,000 
acres far to the north. The University [Continued below, right. 
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ITS MAIN 


A CLOSER VIEW OF THE MAIN DOORWAY OF THE PROVINCIAL ARTS 
COLLEGE, ONCE THE ENTIRE UNIVERSITY. 


Specially drawn for ‘‘ The Illustrate? 
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Continued.| faced perhaps its greatest challenge in 1958 when it embarked on a 
building plan almost to double its size in ten years. The 1958 enrolment of 
13,000 was not large compared with the University of London and many 
United States institutions. But tremendous problems were involved in main- 
taining the University’s high academic standards during a period of such 
rapid expansion. Much of the University’s strength comes from its federated 
system. In the Faculty of Arts are four colleges: University College (the 
Provincial non-denominational college), and the federated church-related 
colleges, Victoria (United Church), Trinity (Anglican), and St. Michael's 
(Roman Catholic). Each Arts college has its own teaching and administrative 


‘strate? _ondon News” by Edward Goodall. 


WHERE DEGREES ARE AWARDED: CONVOCATION HALL. THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO WAS FOUNDED IN 1887, BY ROYAL CHARTER, UNDER THE ORIGINAL NAME OF KING’S COLLEGE. 


staff, giving the University flexibility to a degree not found in monolithic 
institutions. This was one of the factors which inevitably led to leadership 
in meeting Canada’s crisis in higher education. The University will be ready 
for an enrolment of 23,000 in 1968. Total cost of the ten-year building plan 
has been estimated at 85,000,000 dollars, the funds coming from the Univer- 
sity’s triple alliance of government, business, and the people. The University 
of Toronto takes pride in being the Provincial University of Ontario. But, 
economically, the line between private and state institutions is thin in Canada: 
all universities in Ontario receive about the same proportion of their total 
revenues from the Provincial Treasury. Without private [Continued overleaf. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO: A VIEW OF HART HOUSE. 
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Continued.}] benefactors the University of Toronto would not be the institution 
it is to-day. The divisions of the University include the Faculties of Arts 
and Science, Medicine, Law, Applied Science and Engineering, Household 
Science, Forestry, Music, Pharmacy, and Dentistry; Schools of Graduate 
Studies, Architecture, Business, Physical and Health Education, Social 
Work, Nursing, and Hygiene; Institutes of Aerophysics, and Child 
Study; the Ontario College of Education, the Connaught Medical Research 
Laboratories, and the Division of University Extension. Federated with 
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A VIEW OF THE QUADRANGLE OF HART HOUSE, LOOKING TOWARDS THE WEST, WITH THE SOLDIERS’ TOWER BEYOND. 


the University are three theological colleges: Knox (Presbyterian), Wycliffe 
(Anglican), and Emmanuel (United Church). The Royal Ontario Museum 
and the Royal Conservatory of Music are integral parts of the University. The 
Ontario Agricultural College and the Ontario Veterinary College at Guelph, 
Ontario, and the Ontario College of Art are affiliated. The most recent 
affiliate is York, the new university for the Metropolitan Toronto area. This 
close association will provide the new university with the guidance and 
experience of the older university in its formative years. 


Specially drawn for “ The Illustrated London News"’ by Edward Goodall. 
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A ROYAL VISIT ; ORANGES AND LEMONS; AND OTHER NEWS OF HOME INTEREST. 
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SEEING HOW THE POLICE OPERATE: THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH AT THE HOVERING OVER THE GROUND: THE SKIMMER—THE FIRST PRIVATELY BUILT HOVERCRAFT 
NATIONAL POLICE COLLEGE, BRAMSHILL, HAMPSHIRE, ON APRIL 25. HERE THEY ARE SEEN IN IN BRITAIN, WITH MR. D. ROBERTSON, ITS DESIGNER, AT THE CONTROLS. 

THE ASSEMBLY HALL WATCHING A PRACTICAL EXERCISE ON A MAJOR ACCIDENT—IN THIS CASE The Skimmer, which weighs 250 Ib., took two days to design and cost £70, was demon- 

AN AIR DISASTER—BEING CONDUCTED BY AN INSTRUCTOR. strated at Redhill airfield, Surrey, on April 24. It can hover and travel over level ground 

for ten minutes and is powered by a two-stroke 40-h.p. engine from a catamaran. 
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FRAMES—WITHOUT THEIR PICTURES: A DETECTIVE SUPERINTENDENT CARRYING OUT MISSING FOR TWENTY YEARS AND NOW SOLD AT SOTHEBY'S FOR 4500: “OLIVE TREES” 
INVESTIGATIONS AT MONTACUTE HOUSE FROM WHICH FIVE PAINTINGS WERE STOLEN. PAINTED BY SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL IN 1937 AT CAP MARTIN, FRANCE. 
Two paintings by Reynolds, a Gainsborough, a Raeburn and a Hudson were stolen from “ Olive Trees,”” put up for sale by an anonymous owner, was painted at the home of the 
Montacute House, Somerset—one of the stateliest of stately homes—on April 26. The d’Estainvilles, on the French Riviera, in 1937. It disappeared during the war and on April 26 
paintings were valued at £8250. A watch was being kept on ports and airfields. was bought by a member of the d’Estainville family, Mrs. Charles Oppenheim. 


ORANGES AND LEMONS: THE BISHOP OF MAIDSTONE, THE RT. REV. STANLEY WOODLEY-BETTS, AN EXCHANGE OF TIES WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH: THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
DISTRIBUTING THE FRUIT TO SCHOOLCHILDREN FROM ST. CLEMENT DANES PRIMARY SCHOOL PRESENTED WITH MR. R. BENAUD’S TIE AT THE LORD’S TAVERNERS SPRING LUNCHEON. 
AT ST. CLEMENT DANES CHURCH IN THE STRAND ON APRIL 26. EXTREME LEFT IS THE CHAPLAIN Mr. Richie Benaud, captain of the recently arrived Australian cricket team, and the Duke 
OF ST. CLEMENTS. of Edinburgh exchanged ties at the luncheon on April 26. The Duke of Edinburgh gave 

Mr. Benaud a Lord’s Taverners tie, with which goes honorary membership. 
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UITE early in 
March we 
noticed, in this 
garden of which we 
shall not know what 
to expect until we 
have been here a 
full year, plants 
coming upin 
numerous corners of 
the place, generally somewhere which you would 
not expect any plant to choose, and which we 
identified as some kind of poppy. In all there 
were some scores of them and by the end of the 
month they had formed very attractive clumps 
of light, matt green, finely divided foliage, almost 
fern-like and strikingly elegant. It has been our 
rule here since we moved in to avoid pulling up 
anything which we were not perfectly certain was 
a weed, until we could see what it was. A pro- 
fessional botanist would know, of course, what to 
reject and what to retain even in the seedling 
stage. We do not, and we soon had occasion 
to be pleased with our own modesty 
concerning our knowledge of plants. 
For our poppy is a gem: it is that 
rather temperamental but sometimes 
accommodating species, Meconopsis 
cambrica, the yellow-flowered poppy 
of Wales; and it is clearly naturalised 
here, for it grows in the cracks between 
paving stones, in corners at the foot 
of the house walls, in the stone walls 
of the raised part of the garden, and 
in fact anywhere but the comfortable, 
sunny, fertile parts of the garden. 














This very attractive native is dis- 
tinguished as being the only member of 
its genus to be found outside the 
Himalayan and West Chinese centres. 
Being frequently found as a woodland 
plant as well as a rock-plant—it seems 
to adapt its stature to its conditions 
in the most obliging way—we shall, 
rather unscientifically no doubt, regard 
its readiness to grow here without care 
as an encouragement to try other 
members of its genus. “Nor, even if 
they do not flourish, shall we be con- 
fined to the single form of M. cambrica 
which, hitherto, we have observed 
here; for there is an orange-flowered 
variety, M.c. aurvantiaca, and double- 
flowered varieties in both colours. 


Of the forty odd other species of this genus, 
the best known is M. betonicifolia, the blue 
Himalayan poppy which caused such a stir among 
garden amateurs when it was introduced into 
horticultural commerce not many years ago as 
M. baileyi. The change of name was necessary 
because in due course M. baileyi was recognized as 
being the same as the much earlier-known M. betoni- 
cifolia which had been described and named from 
herbarium specimens and not, unless my memory 
is at fault, from living plants. 


Although we call this species the blue poppy 
as if there were only one, this is by no means the 
case. There are others, and we have it on the very 
best authority, that of the late Frank Kingdon- 
Ward, that at least one of them is superior in 
beauty of habit and in colour to our blue poppy. 
Moreover blue flowered species were discovered, 
described and named before M. betonicifolia. 
Why, then, did we have to wait for the latter 
before embellishing our gardens with blue poppies ? 
Kingdon-Ward, in a book which I hope to review 
belatedly, within a week or two, gives the answer: 
pointing out that Kew had flowered a blue poppy, 


WALLS, IN THE STONE WALLS OF THE RAISED PART OF THE GARDEN... .” 
MECONOPSIS CAMBRICA, IN MR. HYAMS’ GARDEN. 


POPPIES AND BLUEBELLS. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


M. simplicifolia, in 1848, he explains that although 
at least twenty of the Himalayan and West Chinese 
meconopses were or at some time had been in 
cultivation, not one of them had turned out to be 
easy enough to appeal to the majority of amateurs. 
There were few gardeners, and those the most 
skilful and experienced, who could grow these 
difficult species; they are all the despair of even 
skilled gardeners. Kingdon-Ward puts it like this: 
“To the experts there was nothing astonishing in 
a blue poppy as such. What was astonishing was 
the sudden appearance of a blue poppy which 
any duffer could grow, after nearly eighty years’ 
trial with 30 or 40 species and so little to show 
for it !” 


I must confess that I smiled wryly at the 
assertion that “‘ any duffer ’’ could grow M. betonici- 
folia. No doubt it is easier than its fellow species 





but, at least in my experience, it cannot be 
described as easy. I did succeed in flowering a 
few in Surrey during the years when the blue 
poppy was all the rage; and again, with great 
difficulty and very numerous losses, in Kent. 
I can, perhaps, be excused on the ground that in 
neither garden did we have the right conditions. 
But if there exists a heavenly blue flower which my 
wife cannot persuade to flourish and bloom, then 
that plant is not easy! She will put ten times as 
much effort into it as into a plant of any other 
colour; the truth is that a plant described as 
easy by a Kingdon-Ward, a Sir Frederick Stern, 
or a Clarence Elliot—though Mr. Elliot has the 
great gift of putting himself in the amateur’s 
shoes—may not be quite so easy for the ordinary 
gardener. 


Now, however, we seem to have just the 
conditions for this lovely plant; and although I 
should probably do better to wait until the autumn, 
I am trying to raise plants from seed now; and 
if and when we get them they will be set out in 
broken shade under trees, in a sandy soil rich in 
leaf mould. 
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Ifthe two poppies 
discussed above are 
the very essence of 
all that is sylvan 
and natural, someof 
their relativesin the 
genus Papaver have 
given rise to hy- 
brids which are at 
once formal, almost 
stylised, border plants; and fantastically exotic 
in appearance. These are among the P. orientale 
hybrids and they are perennials; or among the 
opium poppy hybrids, in which case they are 
annuals. Most good seedsmen have one or two 
outstanding named varieties of their own. They 
can be grown from seed or you can, in the case of 
the perennials, buy plants. The most striking of 
these plants which I have ever seen was in last 
year’s Chelsea show and although I have contrived 
to lose my note of it, I am fairly sure that it was 
called “‘ Sultana’’: it had conveniently short, 
stout stems, flowers as big as dinner-plates, deep 
apricot petals and a dark blue centre, 
and the whole plant was very sub- 
stantial and free from “‘ floppiness.”’ 
As to the Iceland poppies, P. nudi- 
caule varieties, although their pastel 
yellows, oranges and pinks are very 
pretty, I never seem able to find a 
place for them. 














The association between poppies 
and bluebells in my mind this week 
is fortuitous and has no horticultural 
significance. It so happens that 
another of the plants with which we 
are richly blessed without having 
done a stroke of work, is bluebell 
in variety. Masses of small scillas 
flowered very early, some of them in 
‘the paths and lawns where they had 
transplanted themselves, as it were, 
while this garden was unattended. 
But what we have now are two kinds 
and three colours of bluebells and it 
was an accidental association of a 
particularly fine Scilla campanulata 
with a group of M. cambrica which 
demonstrated to me how pleasantly 
these two kinds go together, each 
providing the ether with contrast 
in foliage, colour and bearing. 


THE WELSH POPPY, 
( Photograph by Nicholas Horne.) 


One old border has been entirely 
colonised by bluebells from what 
must have been an original planting of S. cam- 
panulata and S. non-scripta in blue, white and 
pink. The advantage of having native wild 
bluebells among the campanulatas is that the 
latter have no scent, whereas our woodland 
ones lend the whole bed their hyacinth sweetness. 
On looking up bluebells in the RHS Dictionary, 
I find that not only does S. non-scripta have 
a pink variety, which as I say we have and 
which everyone knows, but a rubra, with flowers 
described as red; I confess that I did not know 
this and have never seen it. We must try to 
add it to the collection but on the whole we 
shall be reducing, not adding to, the territory 
which these flowers have conquered for them- 
selves, almost completely overwhelming the tulips, 
narcissi, peonies and even doronicums with 
which they were, as far as I can see, originally 
planted. There is, however, one species which we 
plan to add to the garden, planting it with the 
galtonias to which it is nearly related: this is the 
gigantic S. peruviana, suitable only for gardens on 
a rather large scale, for this bluebell, the so-called 
Cuban Lily, carries up to 100 flowers on a raceme 
6 ins. long and as many through. 
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LAND, SEA AND AIR: A MISCELLANY OF HOME NEWS IN PICTURES. 
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MOVING OUT FROM LIVERPOOL AT THE START OF HER MAIDEN VOYAGE: EMPRESS OF 
CANADA, THE PRIDE OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC FLEET. 

On the evening of April 24, the magnificent new Canadian Pacific liner Empress of Canada 

(27,300 tons) an her maiden voyage, Liverpool to Montreal. There had Khe some 

fear that the Seamen’s Reform Movement might stage a demonstration, but none took place. 


P at 


THE DINING-ROOM OF THE NEW LADIES’ ANNEXE AT THE LAW SOCIETY’S HALL, LONDON. ON THE LEFT 
WALL ARE LARGE FRAMED PORTRAITS OF LEGAL PERSONALITIES. 

A fine conversion of two rooms—virtually cellars—at the Law Society, London, was recently carried 

out by Mr. Michael Inchbald. The rooms are decorated in a most interesting way. The reception 

room, which has no windows, has a ceiling area covered with translucent plastic and is evenly lit from 


above to suggest a sunlit courtyard. The dining-room is also designed to suggest light and 
sky and has an attractive arcaded screen. 
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AN OAK AND WIRE BIRD-CAGE, DATED 1697, AND PROBABLY BUILT FOR EGYPTIAN LARKS : 
ONE OF THE EXHIBITS AT THE CHELSEA SPRING ANTIQUES FAIR. 

This bird-cage, said to be inspired by Nonsuch Palace, is being shown by Ivar Mackay at the 

Chelsea Spring Antiques Fair, which was to be opened by —_ Annigoni on May 3. The 


ignor 
Fair is to continue until May 13 at the Chelsea Town Hall. 








ON ANZAC DAY—APRIL 25: THE CEREMONY IN WHITEHALL WHEN WREATHS WERE LAID 

AT THE FOOT OF THE CENOTAPH. THE AUSTRALIAN CRICKETERS WERE PRESENT AND 

AMONG THOSE WHO LAID WREATHS WERE THE CAPTAIN, MR. RICHIE BENAUD, AND 
THE MANAGER, MR. WEBB. 





THE NEW RECEPTION ROOM IN THE LADIES’ ANNEXE. THE CEILING IS COVERED 
WITH TRANSLUCENT PLASTIC AND LIT WITH FLUORESCENT LIGHTING. 





A HISTORIC AIRCRAFT HANDED OVER TO THE SHUTTLEWORTH TRUST: THE PERCIVAL GULL 


6 G-ADPR, IN WHICH JEAN BATTEN MADE RECORD SOLO FLIGHTS IN THE '30s. 
Mr. A. Summers (right) is handing over the log book to Air Commodore Wheeler. The 
aircraft will be kept in the collection of historic aircraft at Old Warden Airfield, Bedfordshire. 
Jean Batten made solo flights to South America, Australia and New Zealand. 











r it does nothing else—and I hope it does a 
great deal more in the long run—the Arts 
Council Exhibition dedicated to the memory of the 
deceased Morris and Co. (ob. etat 79 in 1940) should 
discourage the more scatterbrained and optimistic 
auctioneers and dealers from describing simple 
Morris chairs, like the one illustrated here in Fig. 1, 
by the fashionable word ‘“‘ Regency ’’; or from 
dodging the issue altogether by omitting the word 
‘* Morris.”’ This, and thousands like it, some with 





FIG. 1. A MORRIS CHAIR ADAPTED FROM A TRADITIONAL 
SUSSEX TYPE AND SOLD BY THE THOUSANDS SINCE 1865, IN 
THE ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITION OF WORK FROM THE FIRM 
OF MORRIS AND CO. AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


arms, some without, were produced by the firm 
from 1865 onwards and were being advertised as 
late as about 1909 at gs. 9d. each. They are 
flimsy, sensible but not very comfortable, made of 
turned wood with a rush seat, generally painted 
black, and are adaptations of a traditional Sussex 
pattern. In spite of the fact that they must still 
exist in forgotten corners in great multitudes I have 
seen them sold in London auction rooms for about 
£5 each. The exhibition goes on tour on June 17 
until the end of the year remaining at the following 
places for a month at a _ time—Manchester, 
Bradford, Barnsley, Cheltenham and Southampton. 
By now we are, I suppose, sufficiently far removed 
from William Morris himself to be able to look at 
him with less prejudice than did our grandfathers, 
to some of whom at least his name was synonymous 
with an unpractical and wild and woolly Socialism. 
Instead, he seems to me to have pursued a medieval 
dream of honest craftsmanship in a shoddy world. 
I like to think of him as a young man of seventeen 
visiting the Great Exhibition of 1851 and deciding 
that all this was too dreadful; that moment of 
truth was, I take it, the beginning of a journey 
which kept him busily employed until his death in 
1896. I find his writings very nearly unreadable 
and I think that the splendid books of the Kelms- 
cott Press, though beloved of book collectors, are 
bad in terms of book production because they 
imitate medieval MSS. His own words are 
revealing ‘‘ The revival of Gothic architecture was 
making great progress in England and naturally 
touched the Pre-Raphaelite movement also; I 
threw myself into these movements with all my 
heart; got a friend to build me a house very 
medizval in spirit in which I lived for five years, and 
set myself decorating it; we found, I and my friend 
the architect especially, that all the minor arts 
were in a state of complete degradation especially 
in England, and accordingly in 1861 with the 
conceited courage of a young man I set myself to 
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reforming all that.’’ And what a fine, hearty, 
energetic, stimulating character he was, bubbling 
over with ideas !—and, by all accounts, completely 
impervious to comfort, as witness the impressions 
of his grand-daughter, Angela Mackail, quoted by 
William Gaunt in his ‘ The Pre-Raphaelite 
Tragedy,” ‘‘ There was not a chair in the sitting 
room, with its pomegranate wall-paper on a dark 
blue ground, that you could sit on with ease. It 
was impossible to lie, or do anything save remain 
rigidly erect on the massive black sofa, whose 
yellow upholstery stuck to one’s clothes.’’ And 
again ‘‘ The cushions were unyielding, the bolsters 
rigid.’” ‘‘ The beds with their wooden slats 
running lengthways, banished sleep.’’ Hardly the 
man, one would imagine, destined to be the founder 
of a modestly successful furniture business. In 
fact, Morris and Co. was a great deal more than 
that; it was a band of brothers—Morris himself, 
Burne-Jones, Ford Madox Brown, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti e¢ al—determined to civilise the Philistines 
—and this, in spite of-& good deal of ridicule, 
is exactly what they did. We may think that much 
of what they produced was tortuous, heavy and 
self-consciously arty-crafty; but it did give a lead 
which eventually all sorts of designers in the minor 
arts were proud to follow, so that by the 80o’s it 
was possible for the Spectator to write that 
“‘ Nearly all the better kind of designs in the shops 
are, as far as they are good, cribs from Morris, 
just altered sufficiently to prevent unpleasantness.” 
A year after Morris’ 
death, Walter Crane, 
in Scribner’s Magazine, 
summed up in these 
words. “It was in the 
main a revival of the 
medieval spirit (not 
the letter) in design; a 
return to simplicity, to 
sound workmanship; 
to rich and suggestive 
surface decoration, and 


simple _ constructive 
forms,” 
Medizvalism nowa- 


days is not regarded 
with favour, a change 
of taste which I per- 
sonally applaud very 
heartily—and in any 
case, the romantic 
medizvalism of the 
1860’s had little or 
nothing to do with his- 
torical fact ; it was little 
more than a healthy 
reaction against the 
horrors of the world of 
dark satanic mills. Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones 
with his anemic sex- 
less angelsand Rossetti 
with his sad tubercular 
Elizabeth Siddal as 
model and inspiration 
probably loomed larger 
in the public eye than 
the indefatigable 
Morris. It must have 
been terrific fun in the 
early days. Here isthe 
testimony of William 
Rossetti (brother of 
Dante Gabriel)— 
“Light or boisterous 
chaff among them- 
selves and something 
like dictatorial irony 
towards the customers, 
were the methods by 
which this singular 
commercial firm was 
conducted, and was turned after a longish period of 
uncertain probation, into a flourishing success. 
There was no compromise. Mr. Morris, as the 
managing partner, laid down the law and all 
his clients had to bend or break.... The goods 
were first rate, the art and workmanship ex- 
cellent, the prices high. No concession was 
made to individual tastes or want of taste, 
no question of abatement was_ entertained. 
You could have the things such as the firm 
chose they should be, or you could do without 








them.” A splendidly courageous doctrine 
The-Customer-is-Always-Wrong—and it worked. 
The stuffy romanticism of the early period is 
seen very well in a cabinet designed by Philip 
Webb and with the front painted by William Morris 
with scenes from the Legend of St. George and 
exhibited in the 1862 Exhibition. But not 
everything was by any means bogus-imaginary- 
Gothic. Fig. 2, lent by Lady Montgomery- 
Massingberd, is part of a suite of furniture 
designed by Philip Webb at about the same time; 
a music cabinet, of painted and gilt wood, in the 
elegant tradition of much English—and French 
too—of the early 19th century. The candlestick 
above was also designed by Philip Webb, in this 
case for Burne-Jones, while the hanging at the 
back ‘“* Acanthus’’’ — is a power-loom woven 
worsted wool damask, designed by Morris himself 
in 1879. I personally—and others to whom I have 
spoken—found the textiles and, springing naturally 
from them, the wall-papers, by far the most 
impressive exhibits. 


The latter are shown in great variety and 
many of the designs are being produced today by 
mass production methods—among them the 
enchanting ‘“‘ Willow Boughs’’ designed by Morris 
himself in 1887. It was in 1881 that he began the 
ambitious and, many will say, foolhardy attempt 
to re-create tapestry weaving by moving to Merton 
Abbey; a very fine example woven for Alexander 


FIG.2. A MUSIC CABINET, OF PAINTED AND GILT WOOD, DESIGNED BY PHILIP WEBB. WEBB 
ALSO DESIGNED THE CANDLESTICK FOR BURNE-JONES. THE HANGING IS A DESIGN BY MORRIS 
HIMSELF AND IT IS CALLED “ ACANTHUS.” 


Ionides in 1887, is in the exhibition, ‘‘ The Forest,”’ 
the animals designed by Philip Webb, the foliage 
by Morris, the flowers by J. H. Dearle his chief 
assistant. To me the self-conscious medizvalism 
of the Morris tapestries is mere morbid nostalgia; 
it has been left to the French of our own gener- 
ation, led by Jean Lurgat, to show the 
world how splendid and vital a tapestry can 
be when designed by people who are not always 
looking over their shoulders at the ghosts of 
the past. 














FINE DRAWINGS TO BE 
SOLD AT SOTHEBY’S. 


“SHAH JAHAN TALKING TO HIS FALCONER”: BY REM- 
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REMBRANDT, RAPHAEL 
AND OTHER GREAT NAMES. 


“ HEAD OF A HORSE, WITH A PINK BRIDLE AND BIT”: 
A LIVELY STUDY BY AN ARTIST OF THE AUSTRIAN 
SCHOOL, ¢. 1460. (Water-colour; 34 by S§ ins.) 


“A SAILING SHIP WITH THREE MASTS,” NORTH ITALIAN 


BRANDT (1606-1669) AFTER A MOGUL SCHOOL MINIATURE. SCHOOL OF ABOUT 1460: A DRAWING OF CONSIDERABLE 
(Pen and ink and wash on Japanese paper; 8} by 7 ins.) CHARM. (Pen and water-colour; 11} by 72 ins.) 


“ STUDY OF A STANDING BEAR, CHAINED TO ¥ “ A SAINT, PROBABLY ST. BARBARA, SEATED HOLDING A BOOK ON 
A POST,”: BY HANS BURGKMAIR THE HER KNEES ": BY HUGO VAN DER GOES (1435-1482). 
ELDER (1473-c. 1555). (Pen and ink; 9} by 5} ins.) (Pen and ink and wash on green prepared ground; 9% by 7} ins.) 


a ary ed, 

“A YOUNG GIRL PLAYING WITH PUPPIES,” BY FRAN- 

CISCO GOYA Y LUCIENTES (1746-1828): AN ENCHANTING 
DRAWING. (Brush and sepia wash; 9} by 64 ins.) 


“A STUDY OF PLANTS,” BY SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK “ HEAD OF A YOUTH,” BY RAPHAEL (1483-1520): “TWO PHARISEES,” BY HIERONYMUS BOSCH (c. 1450-1516). 
(1599-1641): A DRAWING OF MARVELLOUS DELICACY. ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING DRAWINGS. THIS HAS ANOTHER DRAWING ON THE BACK. 
(Pen and ink and grey wash over black chalk; 6§ by 5§ ins.) (Red chalk heightened with white; 6f by 4% ins.) (Pen and ink; 5 by 4% ins.) 


These drawi which are to be sold at Sotheby’s, 34-35 New Bond Street, 
W.1, on May 10, include examples of the work of some of the greatest masters 
at their best. The most miraculous in every sense is the Hugo van der Goes 
drawing of a Saint; the calmness and serenity of the figure which seems to 
float on its background of green is remarkably moving. The Rembrandt 
drawing which is copied from a Mogul school miniature now in Vienna is a 
fascinating reminder that Rembrandt and Shah Jahan, the creator of the 


! 
| 


Taj Mahal, were contemporaries. Goya can have done few drawings more 
charming than the delightful study of a girl playing with some puppies 
which is shown here. A contrast to the innocence of the Goya is the 
Pharisees of Hieronymus Bosch, a brilliant example of this master’s 
psychological acuteness and penetration. Van Dyck is represented by this 
delicate study of plants while the mastery of Raphael can be seen in one 
of his characteristically fine heads. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 














lagen are certain biological phenomena which 
cannot be subjected to the normal methods 
of scientific testing. Their occurrence is sporadic 
and it is virtually impossible to bring them under 
controlled conditions in the laboratory for the 
purpose of making precise analytical studies. The 
crow attacking a window, described on this page 
on April 22, comes under this heading. We know 
that male birds, during the breeding season, will 
display aggressively at their own image in a mirror 
placed within their territory, and this can be 
repeated experimentally. There is, however, a big 
difference between this and the apparent orgy 
of attack which may go on all day for a period of 
two to three weeks. In such cases, one needs to 
collect examples of such occurrences and hope that 
from the examination of these there may emerge 
common factors which enable us to construct a 
reasonable hypothesis. 

One instance, which happened recently here, 
concerned a cock chaffinch. This suddenly flew 
out of a hedge and 
attacked furiously the 
bonnet of a car parked 
at the side of a road. 
On another occasion a 
magpie attacked the 
shining hub-cap ofa 
parked car, and there 
have been other in- 
stances from previous 
years, reported in the 
Press, of magpies doing 
precisely that. Butacar 
is a vehicle, so such 
attacks cannot be kept 
up for long simply 
because the car is driven 
away. These instances 
merely serve to show 
that shining surfaces can 
attract such attacks, 
presumably because the 
birds see their own 
images in them, but they 
also suggest that the 
image need not be as 
clear and well-defined as 
they would be in a 
mirror. 

Then we have the odd 
event reported to me by 
Mr. F. M. Struthers, 
when a car was per- 
sistently attacked: 
“Early in March two 
sparrows kept up an 
attack on the chromium 
hub-caps of a car parked 


eA 


near my flat. These 
went on for about 
two weeks. They 


began about Io a.m. 
and lasted till 3 p.m. 
On those occasions when the car was used they 
would await its return and attack it immedi- 
ately, sometimes before it had properly stopped. 
The attack consisted of flying together at the 
nearside wheel, pecking and hovering two or three 
times, then hopping under the car and attacking 
the near wheel. While having a short rest 
between attacks they would perch on the kerbside 
apparently heedless of traffic and people.”’ 

In this instance, there seems to be a clear 
indication of the memory of events, not only of the 
possible arrival of the car, but of more than one 
point on the car where a reflection—if it is this that 
provides the stimulus for the attack—could be 
expected. There is also the added appearance of 
sO gross a concentration on the task in hand that 
the birds ignore disturbances which at other times 
might have frightened them away. The reflecting 
surfaces seem to act as lodestones. 

From the many accounts I have received it is 
possible to single out only a few, to illustrate 
specific points, but the general pattern is much the 
same in all instances. For example, the blue tit 
described by Miss W. Rainsford-Hannay, seems to 
have behaved very like the crow described three 
weeks ago: “It started about ten days ago, 
waking me up every morning between 6 and 6.30 
a.m. At first 1 thought it must be catching very 
small flies on my bedroom windows, and then it 


MORE ‘“ PUNCH-DRUNK”’ BIRDS. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


discovered a side window which was wide open. 
In it came and made a bee-line for the mirror over 
the chimney-breast. Below this is an early 
Victorian ‘banner’ fire-screen. This was a 
wonderful perch from which to start aggressive 
attacks—from the cross-bar to the mirror, down 
and under the fire-screen, then back to the cross-bar 
to renew the struggle. Being only a tit and a 
‘ featherweight ’ there were no blood-stains, but 
window and mirror were covered with mucus, and 
my rather nice fire-screen with droppings. I watched 
it from my bed. I turned on the wireless. I lit all 
lights. But nothing curbed its belligerence. This 
went on all day—‘ From morn to afternoon: from 
afternoon to night’—and I really worried about 
the little idiot (quite apart from my fire-screen 
and windows).” 

In response to my questions, Miss Rainsford- 
Hannay kindly sent me a carefully-drawn plan 
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AN INSTANCE OF A BIRD MISTAKING ITS OWN REFLECTION FOR THE INTRUSION OF ANOTHER MALE INTO ITS TERRITORY DURING 
THE BREEDING SEASON: A SOUTH AMERICAN TROUPIAL DISPLAYING AGGRESSIVELY AT A MIRROR. 
WAS KEPT AS A PET INDOORS AND WAS WITHOUT A MATE. THE SAME IMPULSE, WHICH IS DISCUSSED BY DR. BURTON IN HIS 
ARTICLE, CAN BE SEEN IN WILD BIRDS WHICH ATTACK WINDOWS. 


of the room, with its windows and mirror. From 
this it would seem that the bird could have seen 
little of its own reflection in the mirror until it 
actually entered theroom. Miss Rainsford-Hannay 
also went to the trouble of getting a ladder and 
climbing up to each window in turn to see how 
much of the mirror the tit was likely to have been 
able to see from the outside of the windows. She 
reported: ‘‘One can definitely just perceive a 
reflection from the window farthest from the 
mirror but nothing at all from the other two... . My 
own impression is that the tit’s entry into the 
larger side window was fortuitous, after which it 
became, as you suggest, an ‘ obsession ’.”’ 

The larger window referred to is so placed that 
there could be no possibility of the bird seeing the 
mirror from it. Therefore, either the tit had seen 
the reflection from the window farthest from the 
mirror and had remembered its position accurately, 
or, on entering the larger window, which is on the 
other side of the room, became-so quickly aware 
of the position of the mirror that it was able to 
““ make a bee-line for it.’”’ There is in this the 
suggestion not only that birds are acutely aware of 
details of their surroundings, and of the relations 
of these in space, but that once they have started 
to behave in this way towards a reflection of their 
own image they have the impulse to attack speedily, 
vigorously and persistently. 


(Photograph by Jane Burton.) 














Although I said at the beginning that there was 
little room for precise laboratory experimentation 
here, there is the opportunity for anyone with 
birds in aviaries to try some practical tests. I 
have such tests in process myself but so far without 
decisive results, and I imagine those who have 
birds flying at their windows will be more interested 
in how to stop them doing this. Miss Rainsford- 
Hannay ended the nuisance by pinning sheets 
“right against the windows so that the tit no 
longer sees any real reflections, nor does he come 
through any open windows. It gives me fresh air 
and, the sheets being white, quite enough light.” 
Another letter tells of attacks by a chaffinch. 
These were met by “ pinning a long white towel 
over the outer side of the dark window blind. ... It 
was quite successful in stopping the attacks.”’ 
In another instance in which a cock chaffinch was 
behaving in this unruly manner, sheets of news- 
paper were fastened over the outside of the window 
with adhesive tape but the bird tore the paper 
away to get at the 
window. In another case 
of attacks by chaffinches 
a long-handled feather 
mop was fixed in an 
adjacent window “so 
that the mop hung about 
halfway up the window 
and about 2 to 3 ft. 
from it.” This also was 
successful. 

Mr. H.S. Tyler cured 
a sparrow of this habit 
by placing a small mirror 
on the window ledge. 
“Presumably the bird 
thought it saw two other 
birds and decided that 
discretion was the better 
part of valour.’’ This 
is especially interesting 
because so far I have no 
records of birds attack- 
ing telephone’ kiosks 
situated in rural areas. 
These, one would have 
thought, were ripe for 
attack with their three 
glass sides and the mirror 
inside. Perhaps they act 
like those halls of re- 
flecting mirrors, giving 
multiple reflections, and 
so giving any bird 
approaching them the 
impression of a host of 
its fellows invading its 
territory—causing it to 
retire before superior 
numbers. 

Perhaps the palm for 
ingenuity goes to Miss 
B. M. Rashleigh and the 
friends with whom she was staying when a chaffinch 
started these obsessed attacks. ‘‘ He did not fly to 
the upper windows but went all round the house, 
pecking, till we put an old fur glove on each 
window-sill. After that he stayed away. But it 
must be real fur. I tried putting a pair of imitation 
fur gloves on one sill and the chaffinch sat on 
these and continued to peck. This was before 
nylon fur was invented, but they were often 
mistaken for real fur by my friends. They 
were grey and looked like squirrel, but the 
fur gloves were brown, so it may have been 
a matter of colour that made the difference. 
Anyway the real fur kept the bird away and 
the imitation did not.” 

The cynic might remark that the simplest way 
would be to shoot the offending bird. There is, 
however, no guarantee that this would be effective. 
In another case that came to my notice last year 
a crow attacked a window so persistently, and so 
defied all attempts to make it desist, that the 
occupant of the house was driven to buying a gun 
and shooting the bird. In a few days another 
crow arrived to start the same antics as its pre- 
decessor. This also was shot, but within a few 
days another had come to continue the attacks. 
By that time the breeding season was petering out 
and the nuisance ended, and I have no information 
about what has happened this year. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 








RESIGNED AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CHAIRMAN OF COUNCIL FOR SCIENTIFIC AND 
SOUTH AFRICA: MR. CHARLES SWART. INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH: SIR H. ROXBEE COX. 


Mr. Charles Swart has as ene ers Sas bee bee eens 
Governor-General of South of the Council for and 











came, in January, Chairman of the Metal 
1960. He was Minister of Justice for Box oy me 
eleven years from 1948-59. National cil for Technological Awards. 





seen here ane, Grated: left to right) ; . 
M. Spaak, anistent Prime Affairs; A Leitore, Prlons' Manohar; i - M. Servais, Labour Spinoy 
M. Defence; M. Custers, Public Health; M. Gilson, Interior; M. uae, Finance; : wef M. ee 
and ’ Heger, Agriculture; (standing; left to right) M. van Elslande, t Minister of whom eleven are Socialists an 


Ned! 











THE FORMER RULER OF KASHMIR: 
THE LATE SIR HARI SINGH. 
The Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, 
So ee wee ee 
Bombay on April 26 at age of sixty- 
Maharaj 

had 
between 
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TO-DAY: SIDELIGHTS ON A CEYLONESE INDUSTRY. 
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PEARL FISHERS OF 


. : Pel . 
PEARL FISHING OFF CEYLON: SOUTH INDIAN DIVERS GOING DOWN TO COLLECT MATURE PEARL-BEARING OYSTERS ALONG THE DURING A RECENT SURVEY OF THE PEARL BANKS: AN 
PEARL BANKS. IN APRIL 1960, ABOUT 25,000,000 OYSTERS WERE HARVESTED. OFFICER OF THE FISHERIES DEPARTMENT EXAMINING A 

SAMPLE OF OYSTERS FOR SIZE. 


WHAT AN OYSTER BED LOOKS LIKE TO THE DIVER: AN ANOTHER UNDERWATER PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE THE PRINCIPAL ENEMY OF THE PEARL-BEARING OYSTER— 
UNDERWATER PHOTOGRAPH OF THE BEDS OF MATURE DREDGER WHICH TEARS UP THE OYSTERS AND BRINGS SEVERAL STAR-FISH. HUNDREDS ARE BROUGHT UP 
PEARL-BEARING OYSTERS. HUNDRED SHELLS TO THE SURFACE AT THE SAME TIME. AND ARE LATER DESTROYED BY 


_ 


N d . 
r 3 


fy 


are. 


y 


AFTER THE OYSTERS HAVE BEEN REMOVED FROM THEIR SHELLS, THE FLESH IS FINALLY THE ROTTED FLESH IS ROTATED IN THIS SPECIALLY DESIGNED CYLINDER AND THE PEARLS 

ALLOWED TO ROT FOR A FEW DAYS IN THIS WATER TANK. FALL THROUGH INTO THE TROUGH BELOW. 
To many the thought of pearl fishing in Ceylon will most readily recall Bizet’s 
opera “Les Pécheurs de Peries” and the passionate outpourings of Leila, 
Nadir and Zurga. As our photographs show the facts would seem to be some- . 
what different—although why opera should not concern itself with industry i i inci dredged up and taken to the shore; here 
Jend big tual is not quite clear. Pearl fishing in Ceylon is big business; opened; and the flesh is allowed to rot for a few days, and finally 
in April last year about 25,000,000 mature pearl-bearing oysters were harvested i flesh is turned in a perforated drum which allows the pearls to fall 
along the Pearl Banks on the northern coasts of Ceylon and it was estimated through into a collecting trough. 
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THE NEW BLOCK AT GUY’S: A GREAT 
ADDITION TO A FAMOUS LONDON HOSPITAL. 








NURSES AT WORK IN ONE OF THE TEN OPERATING THEATRES IN THE U 
GICAL BLOCK. THE NURSE (RIGHT) IS PLUGGING IN A HEART PRESSURE RECORDING MACHINE. 


GS the great London 
teaching hospital, now 
contains one of the largest 
hospital buildings to be 
constructed in London 
since the war. The new 
Guy’s House, near London 
Bridge, is the “ last word” 
in modern surgical science. 
Work was begun on it in 
October 1957. There are 
ten operating theatres, 
fourteen wards of twenty- 
seven beds each, labora- 
tories, and the most up-to- 
date equipment. Each 
patient can control the 
curtaining of his own 
cubicle and can watch 
television, with or without 
the sound. The wards are 
spacious, with 9 ft. between 
beds. There is a pneumatic 
tube system throughout, 
through which direct sup- 
plies from the dispensary 
can be carried if necessary. 
The principal operating 
theatre suite is fully air- 
conditioned and has an 
extra observation window 
for technicians. 


(Right. ) 

OLD AND NEW: A VIEW OF OLD 
GUY’S HOUSE (RIGHT) WITH THE 
NEW BLOCK RISING ELEVEN 
STOREYS INTO THE LONDON SKY. 


: A CLEAR VIEW FROM THE STUDENTS’ GALLERY: A VISITOR LOOKING INTO ONE OF THE TEN 
Ik THE AUTOCLAVE BANK: AN ASSISTANT CLOSING A STRONG-ROOM TYPE DOOR. THE) 
APPARATUS STERILISES 600 LITRES OF SURGICAL SOLUTION EVERY TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. OPERATING THEATRES IN THE NEW BLOCK. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY PIETRO ANNIGONI. 
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“ STILL LIFE,” BY PIETRO ANNIGONI: ONE OF THE PAINTINGS IN THE EXHIBITION AT THE GALLERIES 
OF THE FEDERATION OF BRITISH ARTISTS. (87) by 57} ins.) 


“TRAMP ON THE BEACH,” BY PIETRO ANNIGONI: A PAINTING WHICH WILL SURPRISE 
THOSE MORE ACCUSTOMED TO HIS PORTRAITS. (19) by 23} ins.) 


PIETRO ANNIGONI’S LATEST WORK, “LIFE”: AN ENORMOUS ALLEGORICAL PAINTING PACKED WITH FIGURES AND 
INCIDENT AND WITH A CRUCIFIXION AS ITS FOCAL POINT. (9 ft. by 18 ft.) ’ 


|= exhibition of paintings and drawings by Pietro Annigoni, at the galleriés of the Federation 
of British Artists, 6} Suffolk Street, S.W.1, opened on April 25 and will remain on show 
until Saturday, June 3. Included in the show are works by his past and present students, one 

of which, a portrait drawing of Signor Annigoni himself, is shown here. Although many of the 

; iy te works for which this artist is famous are shown, including his portraits of the Queen, the Duke 

; a of Edinburgh and Princess Margaret, there are also to be seen many paintings in a less familiar 
"Commer = = age A ee hg SS EeESeS religious and allegorical style, two of which, “ Life” and “Christ and the Possessed,” are to 

ny ne Sofia Bossi Pucci. (90 by $1 ins.) be seen here. A colour film on his work is shown several times a day. 


Pasar corr ay 
: a+ r Pe 





a ANNIGONI ”: “ FRANCESCA ”: A PORTRAIT BY PIETRO ANNIGONI WHICH GAINS “MR. ERIC ARTHUR BARBER, F.B.A., HON. LITT. D., FORMERLY 


STEFANELLI, ONE OF SIGNOR ANNIGONI'S STUDENTS BY ITS QUIETNESS AND LACK OF POSE. RECTOR OF EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD”: BY PIETRO ANNI- 
WHOSE WORK IS ALSO SHOWN. (81 by 14 ins.) Lent by Miss Margaret Rawlings. (104 by 9} ins.) GONI. (Lent by the Rector and Fellows of Exeter Collage.) (234 by 173 ins.) 
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FROM A THEATRE IN NEED TO CIVIL 


DISOBEDIENCE: ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
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THE DISUSED THEATRE ROYAL, BURY ST. EDMUNDS, WHICH HAS BEEN A BARREL STORE SINCE J own are in the pavement of the entrance. 
1986 AND WHICH, IT IS HOPED, WILL BE RESTORED TO ITS ORIGINAL PURPOSE. the field were discovered to be part of the temple. 
£35,000 is needed by the St. Edmundsbury Theatre Royal Trust Ltd., a non-profit-making 
this ing theatre, which was built by Wilkins in 1819, to its original 
. It is hoped also to restore its original style of decoration. 





body, to restore 


May 2 the visited Sardinia on 
OA rh: 
Naples 








PROTEST IN WHITEHALL : THE SCENE ON APRIL 29 AS ABOUT 8000 DEMONSTRATORS AGAINST NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
SAT DOWN BEFORE THEIR MARCH TOWARDS PARLIAMENT SQUARE. 
Another non-violent demonstration took 
by Eari Russell. 


were not y planned 
arrested. The Bow Street Magistrate's Court sat for 4} h 
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[THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 8 
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EAN-PAUL SARTRE wrote “ Huis 

Clos,”” an Existentialist version of the 
tortures of the damned. It was a blistering hour 
among the Second Empire furniture, and when the 
curtain fell we knew that the hour would extend 
to eternity. Now, in “ Altona,” at the Royal 
Court, an English version of “Les Séquestrés 
d’Altona,” we have an uncomfortable feeling that 
the play itself will extend to eternity, with the 
curtain still up. ‘‘ Our ears are cudgell’d,” as the 
Bastard says in “ King John,” “I was never so 
bethumpt with words.” Sartre ruins his play— 
adapted by Justin O’Brien—because he talks away 
at the top of his voice until one is weary of the 
sound. There is nothing memorable: just a 
blotched ugliness like the walls of the upper 
room where the living skeleton rattics about in 
its cupboard. 


The play is set at Altona, Hamburg, in 1961. 
During fourteen years the elder son of a powerful 
shipbuilding family, a former Nazi officer long 
held to be dead, has lived in voluutary imprison- 
ment on an upper floor of his father’s house. In 
this singularly dreary room he has little to do but 
justify himself to an imaginary tribunal of crabs 
upon the ceiling. He has a tape-recorder to play 
with; he seems to enjoy champagne and oysters; 
and he has an incestuous love for his sister. We 
gather at first that he had hidden himself because 
he did not want to see the ruin of Germany. 
Upstairs Germany is as dead as the moor; down- 
stairs Father grows wealthier and wealthier as 
the nation recovers. The contrast is too o- 
for Sartre, and the piece goes on, at inordinate 
length, to disclose the young man’s real fantasy 
and to end on a death-pact with his father (who, 
anyway, is suffering from an incurable disease). 
The fantasies, the neuroses, the 
melodrama, the theme of obsessive 
guilt, the quick flash-backs that 
merge with the rest of the action, 
Sartre’s insistence that every indi- 
vidual must assume responsibility 
for the whole of life: all of this 
makes a long, long play that, 
thoughit begins hopefully'and flares 
suddenly into drama during its last 
scene, is also a dull, dull play for 
fully four-fifths of its course. 


It reminded me irresistibly of 
the question by Hardy’s Shade of 
the Earth:* 


What storm is this of souls dissolved 
in sighs, 

And what the dingy doom it 
signifies ? 


and the reply by the Chorus of 
Pities; 


The ever wan morass, the dune, 


Emaciate c to a fractious fear, 
Beckon the ~~ to its last low 
cell— 
A chink no chart will tell. 


All that the company can hope 
to do is to hold out to the end of 
its many thousands of words, and 
this Kenneth Haigh, Diane Cilento, 
Claire Bloom, and Basil Sydney 
succeed in doing with an enviable 
resource and stamina. I must say, in fairsess, 
that several of my colleagues have been extremely 
i . One writer tried 2 comparison 
with Shaw. But Shaw, writing with wit and 
style, was never pretentious, and he knew how 
to orchestrate his dialogue and to 


Miss Jefford is a Viola of 
rose-heart voice. She will find in Orsino (Michael 


TALKING IT OUT. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


In particular, I return to the Viola of Barbara 
Jefford and the Malvolio of Alec McCowen. What- 
ever else Viola may be, she is not an arch kitten. 
She is truth itself, single-minded and shining: 





A SCENE FROM JEAN-PAUL SARTRE’S “ ALTONA” AT THE 
ROYAL COURT, WITH CLAIRE BLOOM AS JOHANNA AND 
KENNETH HAIGH AS FRANZ. DIANE CILENTO, BASIL 





BEN JONSON AT SADLER’S WELLS: A SCENE FROM THE NEW OPERA COMPANY'S PRODUCTION 
“ VOLPONE,” WITH MUSIC BY FRANCIS BURT. THE OPERA, PRESENTED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN THIS 
In this csthaedh dak te Gan £ Volpone (J ha Holmes) tics Venstion quail h 
n scene, r +) 0 a eman who 

tends to be left to : Androgyno (Heather , Buffone (Delme Bryn Jones), 
—" (orl. ekg (Edward yes), sod Uae Bryan Drake). 


By innocence I swear, and by my youth, 
I have one heart, one bosom, and one truth .. . 


poise and 


spirit and a 








Meacham) a manly Duke who does not 

swoon away among the shadows. And Mr, 

McCowen’s Malvolio is an arrogant little man, 
indulging himself in fantasy, who shows his entire 
character with a gesture in the Letter scene. 
Looking down his nose, he lowers his hand to 
the imaginary figure of Toby almost grovelling at 
his feet. This Malvolio is consistent throughout. 
When he stalks off with ‘I ’ll be revenged on the 
whole pack of you,” we feel that it may well be so. 


One point. I much appreciated the liveliness 
of Barbara Leigh-Hunt’s Maria (within the con- 
vention that the director, Colin Graham, has 
chosen). But, as so often, I found Maria’s mirth 
a trifle worrying when she laughed herself into 
stitches. Although one director has the note, 
“* Maria joins them . . . bubbling over with news,” 
and though she is naturally exuberant, I have 
wished sometimes that she could bring in the news 
differently. I see her as a girl so overcome that 
she is hushed into an astonished, wide-eyed 
solemnity at the thought of the absurdity, the 
monstrous spectacle that they will have presently 
before them. ‘“ He’s in yellow stockings ’’ should 
sound as if the sky were just about to fall in 
startled ruin upon the Illyrian lawn. 


Here is a cue for a monograph upon laughter 
in the theatre. Nothing is harder than to make 
it sound real; though memory softens the trilling 
and bubbling of various comediennes of the past, 
I have an idea that, were we to hear them freshly, 
they might sound sadly artificial. A laughing 
curtain I think of at once is the ironical scene 
at the end of Maugham’s “ The Circle,”” when Clive 
Champion-Cheney has over-reached himself and 
the others know it: 


She’s shaken. I ’m willing to bet 
five handred pounds to a penny that 
she won’t bolt. A downy old bird, 
eh? Downy’s the word. Downy. 
(He begins to laugh. They laugh, too. 
Presently they are all three in fits of 
laughter.) 


I have not yet heard that done 
exactly as I have always hoped, 
and imagined. - 


Artificiality is what spoils 
“* Breakfast For One,’’ the comedy 
by James Doran at the Arts. The 
dramatist writes quick, almost glib, 
dialogue, theatrically tuned; but 
he has found neither plot nor 
character to accommodate it. 
The young husband who rails 
against the Establishment (all very 
old-fashioned now, from that 
primitive ‘‘ angry” phrase), and 
his selfish wife, equally unsym- 
pathetic, are spoken with much 
intelligence by Jack Hedley and 
Jill Bennett. Unfortunately, the 
characters are thin. One feels 
that the whole affair has been put 
together so that the dramatist 
can exercise his genuine gift for 
dialogue: next time it would be 
happier for us all if it were worked 
into a real play. 


There will be great satisfaction 

at the appointment of Miss H. 
Nancy Burman as Administrator 
of the Birmingham Theatre. For 
twelve years she had been the late Sir Barry 
Jackson’s Assistant Director—after some time as 
Productions Manager at Stratford-upon-Avon— 
and her associations with the Repertory go back 
to childhood: her mother, Isabel Thorn- 





keep his work properly theatrical. 
“ Altona” just tramps along across 
the plain. The same writer, on the 

ious night, found the Old Vic 
“Twelfth Night” soporific. Having 
enjoyed the latest visit to Illyria (‘next 
stop after Waterloo,” as Christopher 
Hassall said in his famous prologue), 
I return to it with relief from the encircling 
glooms of M. Sartre. 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 





FRANKIE VAUGHAN (London Palladium).—The singer at the head of a 
long Variety programme. (May 1.) 
“ PROGRESS TO THE PARK ” (Saville).—Billie Whitelaw and Tom Bell in a 
play by Alun Owen. (May 3.) 
“ BELLE” (Strand).—Sub-titled “The Ballad of Dr. Crippen,” with music 
and lyrics by Monty Norman, and book by Wolf Mankowitz, based on a play 
by Beverley Cross. (May 4.) 


ton, the actress, was one of the original 
“ Pilgrim Players.”” We can be sure 
that the famous theatre will continue 
without break in the spirit of Sir Barry’s 
first declaration and of the poet’s 
word, “ Life’s wear always—that shall 
be our care, and all shall surely follow.” (I 
wish Jean-Paul Sartre had noted this). 








* “The Dynasts,”” Part 2, Act 4, Scene 8. 
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FROM WINCHESTER TO WINDSCALE : 
ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING ITEMS. 


THE NEW HALL OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE SEEN FROM THE NORTH-WEST. IT IS OF RED-BROWN 
SUSSEX STOCK BRICK WITH QUOINING AND CHEQUERING OF PORTLAND STONE. 


THE INTERIOR OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE NEW HALL, SHOWING HOW THE 17TH-CENTURY 


OAK PANELLING, ORIGINALLY IN THE CHAPEL, HAS BEEN TED. 
The New Hall, recently completed at a cost of about £100,000, — Bridge- 
water and Epstein. The . patna os coal one mB 1870's, 





at Hursley Park, back to the College by Sir 


a _ a 
NOW NEARING COMPLETION AT WINDSCALE, IN CUMBERLAND: THE SPHERICAL GAS-COOLED 
REACTOR WITH ITS FOUR COOLING TOWERS IN THE LEFT FOREGROUND. THIS REACTOR REPRE- 
SENTS A GREAT ADVANCE ON THE CALDER HALL PLANT AND IT CAN BE OPERATED AT A MUCH 
GREATER HEAT. 





THE NAVE BRIDGE AND GALLERY OF LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL, THE CENTRAL FEATURE OF THE FIRST BAY OF 

THE NAVE, WHICH WAS DEDICATED ON APRIL 22. TWENTY YEARS AGO THE TRANSEPT AND UNDERTOWER 

WERE FINISHED. THE FOUNDATION-STONE WAS LAID ALMOST FIFTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO. THE SECOND BAY 
SHOULD BE COMPLETED IN FIVE YEARS’ TIME. 
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MUST confess that there are weeks 
when the heart of this literary lounger 
sinks at the fare which the publishers 
put before him. This week, by contrast, 
is a remarkable one in that it is a case of 
“‘ every time a coconut ”’ and every book, 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


beautiful old sandstone houses hovering 
around the skirts of the Deanery. These 
houses, and their inhabitants, all qualify as 
ancient monuments, and to the casual visitor 
the town appears to be populated entirely 
by retired Service people and Aunts. 








whether fiction or non-fiction, a winner. 

To deal with the most important book first. 
This is THE GRAND CAMOUFLAGE by Mr. Burnett 
Bolloten, the first thoroughly authoritative des- 
cription of the Communist conspiracy in the 
Spanish Civil War. 

Mr. Bolloten, who is a Yorkshireman, apparently, 
was for some time during the Civil War the 
representative of the American United Press in 
Madrid. It was natural, of course, that thinking 
Britons should be alarmed at the use of Spanish 
territory by the Germans and the Italians to try 
out their weapons in a rehearsal for the Second 
World War. But the incredible amount of prejudice 
which exists even to this day, and among those 
who are yet unborn, regarding Spain, was due to 
the spate of misinformation and downright lies 
which reached the outside world from Madrid. 
The geographical circumstances of the war itself 
made this possible in that the Left Wing Govern- 
ment in Madrid had direct access by land to the 
rest of Europe, whereas General Franco and his 
supporters were cut off. In addition, the Spanish 
nationalists were themselves to blame for the fact 
that even when it was possible to refute the 
misinformation, they did not think it worthwhile 
to do so. Their attitude was typically Spanish: 
we are fighting for a just cause; the right- 
ness of that cause must be self-evident to 
anyone and if people don’t like it then that is their 
misfortune. This attitude was magnificent, but 
it was not a modern propaganda war. 

At far too long last, this impressive and highly 
documented book sets out in great detail the 
way in which the Communists, a comparatively 
small minority at the outbreak of the Civil War, 
were able to obtain complete control of the Repub- 
lic, well before the war ended. The stooges of 
Moscow, Largo Caballero and Juan Negrin, took 
their orders from the Kremlin as if they were 
ordinary functionaries of the Soviet Union. One 
of the most important directives was that in 
no circumstances must the extent and completeness 
of the Communist conspiracy leak out to the 
Western world. In December 1936, for example, 
Stalin, Molotov and Voroshilov, writing to Largo 
Caballero, stress the following: ‘‘ It is, above all, 
necessary that the Government should be assured 
of Azana (the moderate President) and his group, 
doing everything possible to help them to overcome 
their hesitation. This is necessary in order to 
prevent the enemies of Spain from considering 
her a Communist republic ’’—which, at the end, 
Red Spain undoubtedly was. 

I will not suggest for a momest that ‘‘ The 
Grand Camouflage”’ is over-burdened with literary 
graces or is, indeed, at times, easy to read. In his 
anxiety to authenticate his sources, Mr. Bolloten 
has heavily underscored the text with footnotes 
to the point where, occasionally, a sixth of a page 
of text produces one and five-sixths pages of notes. 
But as to its importance there can be no doubt. 
It should be made compulsory reading for the old 
(and the young) sillies who still think that the 
Spanish Civil War was a battle between a wicked 
Fascist dictator with his German and Italianallies on 
the one side, against a nice kind liberal democratic, 
properly-elected parliamentary régime on the other. 

It is difficult to convey adequately the 
flavour of THe Great NortH Roap by Frank 
Morley. It is ostensibly the story of the great 
Roman highway which runs from near the General 
Post Office to Edinburgh and a trifle beyond. In 
fact it is nothing of the sort. It is a delightful 
disquisition on the English whom this distinguished 
Anglo-American writer so dearly loves. It is filled 
with some quite outrageously inaccurate history, 
but I feel sure that nobody will mind. It is a 
rambling after-dinner monologue over the port 
(I take it to be a well-preserved Graham ’o8) and 
just when you are about to get cross with some 
completely unsupported hypothesis that Mr. Morley 
is passing off as historical fact, the host, with 
a twinkle in his eye, will say: ‘‘ But perhaps I 
have got this all wrong and it didn’t happen like 
that anyhow!’’ For example, one is tempted to 
rise from the table with indignation when he 
writes: ‘“‘ We must believe the Anglo-Saxon 
speech, though visually it looks to us so frightening, 
was easy to the ear.” This is too much! The 
Anglo-Saxon speech was about as easy on the ear 
as the modern low-German Saxon dialect or 
Schwyzerdiitsch from which count Anglo-Saxon 
as a common ancestor. However, you can’t be 
cross with Mr. Morley, especially when you see 
the decanter coming round your way again ! 

Just over eleven ago, Derek Tangye and 
his enchanting wife, Jean Nicol (is it really as long 
as all that ?), threw up their respective lucrative 


eed 








jobs in London and retired to a derelict cottage in 
Cornwall where they announced that they were 
going “‘to get away from it all” and make a 
living, market gardening. Many of their friends, 
including myself, shook their heads over this 
decision. Indeed when one reads A GULL ON THE 
Roor which is a lively account of how the Tangyes 
found their dream cottage in the extreme West of 
Cornwall, transformed it from dereliction to a cosy 
home and set about trying to make a living out of 
potatoes, daffodils and anemones, I realise how 
often our gloomy predictions nearly came true. 

This is not, however, a cautionary tale or a 
warning to would-be market gardeners. It is a 
gay, pleasantly-written account of two nice people 


CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


DOUBT whether any world ve ee match 

in history has ever confounded the prophets so 
utterly and completely as Tal’s déb4cle against his 
rival, Botvinnik, who is his elder by almost exactly 
a quarter of a century. Botvinnik, who could only 
manage to score two wins in the whole of last year’s 
twenty-one-game match, won two out of the first 
three this time and went on to win six more out of the 
next twelve. As these Notes go to press, it is 99 per 
cent. certain that Botvinnik will regain his title. 

Never has there been a world champion so 
peculiarly prone to call on his greatest efforts, whether 
in a game or a match, only when “ up against it.”” 

Of all the games so far, I feel that the ninth 
illustrates the most clearly the way in which Tal’s 
amazing ingenuity has come up, this time, against a 
Botvinnik brick wall. 


INVERTED SICILIAN DEFENCE. 


TAL BortvINNIK TAL 
Black White Black 


KB3 . P 
P xP 
P-QR4 
Tal has indulged in a harmless finesse 
(6. ne N3) which achieved nothing whatever. 
e now embarks on a weird pawn-manceuvre which 
wastes a great number of moves, eventually to lose 
this very pawn for nothing. Meanwhile, Botvinnik 
ree to get his pieces into play . 
9. P. P-RS5 11. N-Q4 Pp R6 
10. BK Q-NS 
If rz....QxP? 12. Castles! for if 12... 
QxN ? then 13. R-Bi and 14. Rx Bch with a lead 
in piece-development now overwhelming. 


12. N-B2! exe 15. BxN PxB 
13. B-Q4 NS 16. Castles B-K3 
14.NxB Qx N(NS) 


Again, if 16... .QxXN, there comes 17. R-Br, 
which would now win a rook! 

N-B3 21. Nx NP N-K4 
PxP 22. N-BS R-QNI1 
BxP 23. N-R6 

, K-Bl 

I have hurried along to this point because this 

ition so iarly well illustrates my theme. 

al has invited White’s last move which seems to 
win rook for knight, because he has a most ingenious 
saving move at his disposal: 
23. 0. B-N6! 

Now White has only to move away his queen 
from the attack, to maintain the knight fork; but 
there is not an — square on the board where the 
white queen wo not be either captured or 
exchanged, thus neutralising White’s threat. Check 
up for yourself! 

Withal, where has all Black’s ingenuity got him ? 
His king is exposed, whereas White’s is impregnable. 
~ wns are all isolated or doubled and in the course 

vay more disheartening moves he lost in — 
Sis QRP (for White played 24. NxQ, BxQ; 25 
KR x B, RX N; 26. R-R1 and it was doomed); and a 
KBP without being allowed any scope for con- 
structive action whatever. 





struggling, in the face of incredible difficulties, 
to prove that they were right in their escapism 
and that those of us who said ‘ You'll never do 
it ’ were quite wrong. The little cottage is peopled 
by Mr. Tangye’s pen, not only with an enchanting 
collection of local humans, but with Monty, the cat, 
and the small birds who have adopted their garden. 
A delightful book. 

From an unusually admirable selection of 
fiction, I must give pride of place to SoLDIER ON 
Loan by George Foster. This is a hilariously 
funny story of a young regular captain who has 
displeased his Commanding Officer and is 
away as Adjutant of the Regiment's Ninth Battalion 
(T.A.). The Ninth Battalion is very like any 
territorial battalion that ever existed and from 
internal evidence I take to have been Riflemen. 
Listen to this description of the country town where 
the depot is situated: 

Lymehurst is a pleasant town, dominated by its 
cathedral, which is entirely enhanced by its Close and 





If this is nota description of Winchester 
I will eat my hat! Not since Anthony Armstrong 
published his ‘‘ Warriors at Ease ” and “* Warriors 
still at Ease ’’ somewhete around thirty years ago 
have I read such a funny book about the Army. 
Indeed, I scandalised some large and solemn 
German ladies on the top of a Swiss alp recently 
by giggling out loud, pausing only, like the walrus 
and the Carpenter, ‘‘ to hold a pocket handkerchief 
before my streaming eyes.”” Mr. Foster’s charac- 
ters, from his wealthy and hearty Colonel to the 
admirable, if on occasions lamentable, Sergeant 
Hake, are beautifully drawn. The fullest possible 
marks for this book. 

Another hilariously funny book in this batch 
is DAUGHTERS OF MULBERRY by Roger Longrigg. 
This is the story of the quest for his private crock 
of gold by a retired Guards major who spends his 
days at race meetings and his evenings getting 
pie-eyed in his Club. The major lives in the hope 
of making £30,000 in one grand coup on the turf 
which will enable him to buy a nice little country 
house and a market garden which would make it 
possible for him to end the bachelor life in comfort. 
He encounters a mystery of the turf and in the 
unravelling of it has some quite fantastic adven- 
tures. ‘‘ Daughters of Mulberry’ comes in the 
same giggling-out-loud category as “‘ Soldier on 
Loan.”” I do wish, however, that Mr. Longrigg 
had found it in his heart to allow the major in the 
end to make the grand “ killing ’’ which, but for 
his niceness and honesty, he could have brought off. 
As it is, the final paragraph is intensely pathetic. 

When I was small I was never one of those 
nasty little boys (though I feel sure I was in other 
respects) who always knew or professed to know 
how the conjuror did his tricks. I preferred the 
simpler and more exciting explanation that the 
whole thing was magic! As an adult I am often 
tempted to stop reading the whodunnit before the 
mystery is unravelled and it was, therefore, 
almost with regret that I finished ALiB1 by Harry 
Carmichael. For the alibi in this case was so 
perfect that for the life of me I could not see how 
it was going to be shaken, however clearly the 
villain was, in fact, guilty. I shall be surprised if 
you do not share my pleasure in this extraordinarily 
well contrived crime story. 

I have left two books in the fiction section to 
the last. They are both outstanding in their way. 
One is THE TALENT Scout by Romain Gary. 
This is the odd story of a Latin American dictator 
who believes in his simple Indian fashion that God 
is against everything which he likes doing and 
therefore the devil must be a more powerful and 
desirable master to serve. He therefore determines 
to be so appallingly wicked (his crimes including 
incest with his sister and ordering his mother and 
girl friend to be shot) that he will earn the appro- 
bation of his infernal master for whose existence 
in the modern world in his mind (and mine) there 
is such palpable and conclusive evidence. This 
book is exciting, funny and disturbing all at once. 

Disturbing, too, is For a NosLe Cause by 
Pierre Boulle. This book, by the author of “‘ Bridge 
on the River Kwai,” is the story of a French 
intellectual whose daydreams of courage and 
grandeur are only matched by the miserable 
physical cowardice which causes him to betray his 
friends and compatriots as a resistance leader. 
In the end he dies heroically, but for a curious 
reason, which only the psychiatrist whose task it 
is to select the men for these particularly dangerous 
missions is able to explain. An exciting book and 
a moving one which will leave the reader plenty 
to think about. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


THe GRAND CAMOUFLAGE, by Burnett Bolloten 
(Hollis & Carter; 30s.) 


Tue Great Nortu Roap, by Frank Morley. 
(Hutchinson; 25s.) 


A GULL ON THE Roor, by Derek Tangye. 
(Michael Joseph; 18s.) 


SOLDIER ON Loan, by George Foster. (Michael 
Joseph; 155. 

DAUGHTERS OF MULBERRY, by Roger Longrigg. 
(Faber ; 15s.) 

A.tBI, by Harry Carmichael. (The Crime Club; 
10s. 6d.) 

Tue TALENT Scout, by Romain Gary. (Michael 


Joseph ; 16s.) 
For a NoBie Causg, by Pierre Boulle, translated 
by Xan Fielding. (Secker & Warburg ; 13s. 6d.) 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 96: THE CAPTIVE MAIDEN. 

















‘‘OOKIE,"’ A FINE UPSTANDING FEMALE PACIFIC WALRUS AT THE NEW YORK AQUARIUM, LOOKING OVER THE WALL. 


Just as the Lady of Shalott would cast lingering thoughts of desire towards 
“the back-tolled bells of noisy Camelot,’’ so ‘‘ Ookie,’’ who made her first 
appearance in our pages in the issue of April 22, finds what is going on in the 
next pool so much more exciting than the dull provincial existence of her own 
abode. In fact this desire for exploring has caused her keepers much trouble 


because she soon discovered she could climb over a wall by hooking her chin 
on to the top and then pulling herself up high enough to get her flippers over it. 
She has extremely powerful muscles in her neck and front flippers. ‘‘ Ookie ”’ 
succeeded once in climbing into the seal pool next door to her and had an 
uproarious time chasing the seals into her own pool. 


New York Zoological Society photograph. 
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CAR OF THE MONTH—THE TRIUMPH HERALD ‘1200’ SALOON. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


WO years after the Triumph Herald was introduced, and attracted instant 
attention because of its original technical features, it has been supple- 
mented, but not replaced, by the Herald *‘ 1200 "’ range of saloon, coupé and 
convertible, only announced on April 10. It is the saloon on which I now 
report. 

This new series results from the policy of continual development and 
improvement of quality standards pursued by Standard-Triumph, and the 
main technical differences between the original Herald and the Herald “‘ 1200 "’ 
lie in engine size and gear ratios. Thus the engine capacity has been raised 
by 21 per cent., from 948 c.c. to 1147 c.c., by increasing the bore from 63 mm. 
to 69.3 mm., the stroke remaining unchanged at 76 mm. 

Naturally the larger engine develops more power, although the compression 
ratio of 8 to 1 is unchanged, and the maximum output is 39 b.h.p. nett at 
4500 r.p.m. against the 34.5 b.h.p. nett at the same speed of the 948-c.c. 
unit. This is a gain of only 13 per cent. in nett power, but in maximum 
torque there is the considerable increase of 27 per cent., from 48 Ib. ft. nett 
at 2750 r.p.m. to 61 Ib. ft. nett at 2250 r.p.m. 

This increase in maximum power and torque without any significant 
increase in the weight of the car, which is only 28 lb. heavier, is naturally 
accompanied by a change in the final drive ratio, actually from 4.88 to 1 
of the original series to 
4.11 to 1, so that while 
the 948-c.c. models have 
a road speed of 13.3 
m.p.h. per 1000 r.p.m. 
in top gear the 
corresponding Herald 
‘“t200"’ figure is 15.7 
m.p.h. The extra engine 
performance has also 
made it possible to 
provide a_ close-ratio 
gear-box, with the useful 
overall ratios of 15.42, 
8.88, 5.74 and 4.11 to 
1 instead of 20.82, 
11.99, 7.09 and 4.88 to 
1 as on the cars of the 
first series. 

In appearance the 
new range only 
differs from Giovanni 
Michelotti’s original 
styling in a few minor 
details, of which the 
most conspicuous are 
the white rubber 
bumpers at front and 
rear, the chromium- 
plated strip around the 
windscreen and also, on 
the saloon, at the base of 
the rear side-windows. 
The word Herald is 
mounted on the bonnet 
above the radiator 
grille, and on the boot 
lid is fitted a Herald 
‘“‘1200"’ badge. 

There are interior 
differences also, the 
most noticeable being the polished wood fascia with a lockable glove-box, 
and the instruments in black with white letters and figures. The front seats 
have more comfortable springing and thicker upholstery, and the trim of 
doors, quarters and rear seat strikes a more luxurious note. 

An excellent feature is the wide range of adjustment provided for the 
driver's seat, both for fore-and-aft position and also for inclination, and this 
combines with 4 ins. of steering column adjustment to give a comfortable 
position and good visibility for drivers of widely varying stature. Even with 
the seat set for a very tall driver there is still reasonable knee room for the 
passenger behind him. 

I found the upholstery of the front seats nicely shaped to support my 
back, and to give firm location to my 11} stone. The spacing of the pedals 
left nothing to be desired, and the location of the short central gear-lever 
and of the pull-up brake lever between the seats could not be more convenient. 
The speedometer is in full view through the upper arc of the two-spoked 
wheel, and incorporates fuel gauge, and warning lights for oil pressure, ignition, 
high beam, and flashing indicators. The lever switch for the indicators 
projects to the right below the wheel, and to the left projects a lever switch 
to select side, head, or dipped beams after the fascia master switch has been 
turned. 

The improvement in performance due to the larger engine is at once 
apparent. Indeed, after the first six miles | stopped the car, dismounted, and 
opened the bonnet, for the sole purpose of looking to see whether the engine 
had one or two carburettors. I was surprised to find that it had only one, 
but as one would expect from the higher torque, produced at lower engine 
speed, there is appreciably more liveliness at the bottom end of the perform- 
ance scale and acceleration from rest to 30 m.p.h. takes 6.5 secs. with the 
1147-c.c. engine as against 7.1 secs. with the 948-c.c. unit 





CHOSEN AS THE CAR OF THE MONTH: THE TRIUMPH HERALD “ 1200 "—WHICH CAN BE SUMMED UP AS HAVING “ THE ATTRACTIVE 
STYLING AND EYE APPEAL OF THE 948-C.C. RANGE, PLUS THE ADDED COMFORT OF THE NEW SEATING.” 
(Price £400, plus £209 0s. 104. P.T. The coupé total price is £736 7s. 6d., and that of the convertible £771 15s. 10d.) to the chassis frame, 


Similarly, acceleration from rest to 60 m.p.h. takes 27.4 secs. on the 
Herald ‘‘ 1200" against 30.4 secs. on the 948-c.c. saloon. On the open road 
65 to 70 m.p.h. proved a very easy cruising speed, the engine remaining 
smooth and quiet, with a maximum of about 77 m.p.h. available, but the 
engine was too new to be ill-treated by trying for maxima on the indirect 
gears. I estimate these should approach 40 m.p.h. on second and 60 m.p.h. 
on third. 

The gear ratios appear well chosen, and the synchromesh mechanism on 
the three lower ratios gives quite rapid changes. Quiet operation results 
from helical gear teeth. 

In the two years since the Herald was introduced it has established an 
enviable reputation for its road holding and handling, to which its independent 
suspension front and rear, the torsional stiffness of its double-backbone 
chassis, and its light and precise rack-and-pinion steering all contribute. The 
suspension deals adequately with variations in load from one up to four up, 
but appears at its most comfortable with four up, and is little influenced by 
road surface condition. 

The steering also is little affected by rough going and remains virtually 
neutral. It gives the car an unusually small turning circle, 25 ft., so that 
parking in a space only 18 ins. longer than the overall length of 12 ft. 9 ins. 
is quite possible. In fast 
cornering there is very 
little roll—an anti-roll 
bar is fitted at the front 
—and if tyre pressures 
are correctly maintained 
it takes very fast corner- 
ing to produce tyre 
squeal. 

In short, this all adds 
up to the Herald‘ 1200" 
being a very stable and 
safe car. The brakes 
have two leading shoes 
at the front and provide 
quite good stopping 
power with moderate 
pedal pressures, and 
really rapid deceleration 
with rather higher pres- 
sure, so that the driver 
does not hesitate to 
make use of the perform- 
ance the larger engine 
provides. 

Two other special 
features of the car 
should be mentioned, (1) 
the fact that chassis 
maintenance is reduced 
to the minimum by the 
use of rubber or nylon 
bushes and sealed needle 
roller-bearings, so that 
not asingle grease nipple 
has to be attended to, 
and (2) the system of 
bolting seven body sub- 
assemblies together and 


so that in the event of 
accidental damage repair is facilitated and the cost of it minimised. 

Other good features are the manner in which the bonnet and front wings 
assembly is hinged at the front, and counter-balanced for easy opening, so 
that it does not tend to blow upwards if the side fasteners should not have 
been secured, and the easy accessibility it gives to the engine. At the rear 
the boot provides 13 cu. ft. of luggage space, and the spare wheel is carried 
in a well in the floor. 

Equipment is not skimped in any way and includes two sun-visors, ash- 
trays in fascia and rear side panels, heater and demister, twin screen-wipers, 
screen-washer, pockets in rear quarters, rear parcel-shelf, and chromium- 
plated door pulls and coat-hooks. The standard finish for the saloon is in 
two colours, with the roof and lower body sides to match, but a single colour is 
optional. The standard upholstery is in Vynide, but leather is an optional extra 

The rear side windows are fixed, but ventilating panels are provided in 
the doors in front of the winding windows and a little trial-and-error adjustment 
soon provided the correct setting. It was not cold during my test and the 
heater was not required, but when it was tried out it proved to be so efficient 
that it was quickly put out of action. 

Altogether the Herald ‘‘ 1200 "’ can be summed up as having the attractive 
styling and eye appeal of the 948-c.c. range, plus the added comfort of the 
new seating, and plus the extra power and performance of the larger engine. How 
much must be paid for the extra performance in petrol consumption is a matter 
for the driver to decide according to his style of driving, but while the steady. 
smooth driver may expect something approaching 35 to 40 m.p.g., the dashing 
driver who is always in a hurry need not expect more than 30 to 35 m.p.g. 

The price of the Herald “ 1200’ saloon is a basic £499, which purchase tax 
of £209 os. 10d. raises to {708 os. 10d. The coupé total price is £736 7s. 6d 
and that of the convertible {771 15s. 1od 
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Looks wonderful, works wonders, lasts a lifetime: that, in a 
nutshell, is the reason why a Sparklets Syphon makes such a 
superb present from you to you or from you to anyone. Any 
time. It’s different, it’s highly decorative; and it will go on 
making fresh soda for ever. 

Sparklets Syphons, in fact, simplify birthdays, weddings, 
Christmas, anniversaries— any present-giving day in your 
diary. Make it yet another Sparkleting occasion, sit back, and 
watch your prestige soar. 


Sparklets syphons 


HOSTMASTER MODEL 75/- - STREAMLINE MODEL 105/- 


GLOBEMASTER MODEL 112/6 - SPARKLETS BULBS BOX OF TEN 5/6 


OXYGEN CO. LTD. 


STREET, 


THE BRITISH 


SPARKLETS WORKS. QUEEN LONDON WN 
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A Queen all the 
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There is more in banking with the 
National Provincial than the mere 
provision of a cheque book. You 
can of course easily keep a record of your income and 
expenditure but, more important, you also know that in 
the Manager of your branch of the 
National Provincial Bank you have 
a friend who is always glad to 
see you and give you the 
benefit of his knowledge and 


National 
* e 

experience ‘when you want it. P rovincial 
Your account with the 
National Provincial Bank T E Y rf F L es 
will come to mean some- 
thing very real to you in the $ 
=. YOU IN SO 
with the National Provincial, i 
the Bank for y 
sc MANY WAYS) 
service. i ; 




















The finest Scotch 
wherever you are! 
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DRY SACK 


@ SHERRY 


SPANISH PROVERBS 
Al que madruga, Dios le ayuda. 


God helps those who rise betimes. 


Extract from Spanish Proverb Booklet published by Williams & Humbert Ltd 









DRY SACK-—Spain’s Medium Dry Sherry— 
famous for over 50 years, is also available 
in pocket flasks, half bottles, and magnums. 


United Kingdom Price per bottle 


EQUATOR 26/6 
AS YOU LIKE IT 24/6 
AWINTERS TALE 22/6 
DRY SACK 20/- 
CANASTA CREAM 

PANDO 19/6 
WALNUT BROWN 

CARLITO 11/- 





BODEGAS: JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA 


SOUTHERN SPAIN 




















‘DURMIBLE GRAN 


CONVERSION OF THE AUSTIN 10/I2cmVAN 


Austin looks and mechanical excellence plus fantastic Dormobile versatility 
— what a combination! This handsome new Dormobile conversion on the 
Austin 10/12 cwt van has everything a motor caravan could have. It has 
beds for four, seats for touring six and an elevating canopy to give plenty 
of room. With a cooker, sink and wardrobe, a folding dining table and 
fluorescent lighting, here at a price you can afford is a complete home on 
wheels. You can use it for day-to-day transport, too, for it handles 
like a car. PRICE from £805. 


Dormobile conversions also lable on the following: Bedford CAL and CAS, Austin ‘A152’, Morris 
*}.2.’ and ‘).4.’, Thames 15-cwt, Standard ‘Atlas Major’ and Commer ? ton. Prices from £765. 





Write for illustrated catalogue and name of your nearest Dealers to the designers and builders. 


Oe Ube 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF DUAL-PURPOSE BODYWORK 


Dept. I.L.N., Utilecon Works, Folkestone 
Tel: Folkestone 51844 Established 1773 
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LEBANON 


THE LAND WITH EVERYTHING 
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Within easy daily reach of London by M.E.A. 
Comet 4C service to Beirut,the playground 
of the Middle East. 


FOR RESERVATIONS 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


, 





“MIDDLE EAST AIRLINES 


. B.0.A.C. Associate 
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the elegant cigarette 





First made for an ex-Grand Duke 


from the court of St. Petersburg from Brilliant, because it's distilled from grain 


rarest oriental leaf Your first sip will tell you that‘Beefeater Extra dry gin is the 
very spirit of perfection. Triple distilled from grain, it is 
velvet-smooth, diamond clear, so subtly dry. Try it in a dry 
martini—the famous Beefeater Martini—or ‘on the rocks’, and 
you'll find that this is gin as it should be. And you'll agree 
that the little extra that Beefeater costs is brilliantly justified! 


In boxes of 12 for 4/1, 
25 for 8/1, 50 for 16/2 and 100 for 31/10 


Sobranie 
Black Russian =P jddg eg 


Sobranie Limited - 17 Worship Street - London E.C.2 TRIPLE DISTILLED GRAIN GIN 


CRC 37 


Please write for 
full Catalogue to:- 














CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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To the scientifically-developed Firestone tread you owe road 


inside story 
reveals why 
Firestone 


safest 
and best 


THE 











grip and all that goes with it—braking, cornering, road holding. 
But for the rest of the Firestone story—/ook inside ! 

Here’s the big difference. It’s the body of a Firestone tyre 
that stands the road shocks, that takes the big stresses, that 


gives you your comfortable ride. 


Over the years this is where the biggest improvements have 
taken place, so that your new Firestone can be relied upon for 
extra mileage, comfort, strength and safety. 60 years of tyre 
experience are here inside every Firestone tyre today! 


Feel safer—be safer—on 


ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS 


1 THE EXCLUSIVE FIRESTONE | 


TREAD DESIGN, with thousands / 


of scientifically angled gripping 


edges, is quiet-running, road- / 


hugging and long-wearing. 


2 SPECIALIZED 
RUBBER COMPOUNDS 

At least ten different rubber com- 

pounds go into each Firestone tyre 

. . each one designed for a different 


part of the tyre to do a specific job / 


in the best possible way. 


3 UNIQUE SAFETY LINER 


AANA 





The specially designed safety liner 


in Firestone tubeless tyres gives the / 


best available protection against 
punctures because it tends to hold 


the puncturing object and does not ; 


explode as does an inner tube. If 
air loss occurs, it is slow and safe. 


4 TENSIONED CORD 


AAAS SA eR 


All fabric used in Firestone tyres / 


undergoes 


an exclusive safety- ; 


tensioning process whereby the f 
cord is heat-stretched and then 
bonded to the ply rubber. This gives / 


tyres that are strong, cool-running / 


and long-wearing. 


5 EXCLUSIVE NYLON 


MONOFILAMENT CHAFER 
Every Firestone tubeless tyre has a 
chafer made of single-strand (mono- 
filament) heavy-duty nylon woven 
into an abrasion-resistant chafer 
which prevents air seepage. 
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OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C. 


“EXPORT’ 


CIGARETTES 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross assets exceed £2,500,000 


are paying 74% per annum 

interest on deposits for the 

eighth year in succession 

with 4% added annually 
on each £500 unit. 


Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 








WORLD 
WITHOUT 
SHADOW 


PLEASE REMEMBER 
ST. DUNSTAN’S 
IN YOUR WILL 


* 


All information from 
THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE 
(Chairman) 


S' DUNSTAN’S 


1, South Audley Street, London, W.! 


(Registered in accordance with the Nationa! 
Assistonce Act, 1948) 
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The world’s 
finest 
golf clubs 


MASTER 
MODEL by 


JSohw 
Letters 








UP and DOWN stairs 
in an armchair ! 


No longer are stairs a drudgery or an 
insurmountable obstacle for the aged 
and infirm. The Escalift is a modern, 
safe, all-electric floor to floor convey- 
ance with the comfort of armchair 
travel. You can reverse the direction 
of travel or stop instantly as you 
wish. The Escalift is specially design- 
ed for domestic use and requires little 


maintenance. price FROM £550 


EscaLIF I 





FREE! 


Send to HAMMOND & CHAMPNESS LTD. 
Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, London, E.17 
for illustrated literature on the Escalift 





Printed in England by Martlet Press Ltd., 88-94, Old Kent 
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Road, London, S.E.1, and Published Weekly at the office of The Illustrated London News & Sketch Ltd., Ingram House, 13-15, John Adam Street, London, W.C.2 
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ae You 
AND YOUR OTHER SELF 
AGREE 


on the 


AUSTIN A@oO 

















Half of you wants a sleek-lined temptress of a car. A car that exultantly matches you 
mood for mood on the open road, a car that still looks adventurous in the most adven- 


turous holiday spots. In fact —the Austin A40. Half of you wants a car that’s formal 








and perfect (not too formal but very perfect) in any setting. A car so sleek and exciting 
$ in design and conception it makes others look pompous. In fact —the Austin A40. 
All of you wants a car that will on any occasion take you clean out of the rut of run- 


of-the-mill motoring ; a car as personal 
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By Appointment t Backed by 
Her Majesty The Quee BMC 12-month 





Motor Car Manufacturers warranty 
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Che Anibersity of Schwwepypshire 


MUSICAL CHAIRS WEEK. Every year, at the height of the Schweppshire summer, 
the colleges meet each other in their traditional university sport. This year is 
the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of these games, and the rivalry is 
keen, even though Old Keys have maintained their position as head of the chair 
run for one hundred and twenty-eight consecutive years. Traditionally, the seats 
or “fits” still bear the shape of the Louis Schwept chairs originally used; and the 
piano must be played with the soft pedal down to approximate to the tone of 
the original virginals. 

During actual play the college men shout encouraging cries which seem 
Greek to the uninitiated. “Boast your rims, Huggers,” or that never-to-be-for- 
gotten chant “Bo-untz, bounce-bounce-bounce”. Religiously, every year old 
Pinks return to the scene of former glories to discuss the contrasting merits 
of “parlours,” as the chair-meadows are called. Everybody who is anybody 
knows that the diagonal of All Keys is slightly on the skew, and that the 
holding qualities of the turf or quad-grass of St. Beavermere’s is unreliable. 
Schwisden’s Musical Chairs Almanack is full of strange records and extra- 
ordinary coincidences, and woe to the visiting relative who does not know 
the different accomplishments of Mold (G.W.) and Mold (A. G. K, O.). 
Particularly valued are the trophies of Mold (T. T. de P.). 








Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 





